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STATE PENSIONS AND ANNUITIES IN OLD AGE. 

By Fbedebick L. Hoffman. 



State pensions in old age are being widely discussed in this 
country, and foreign experiments and results are cited to 
prove that in Massachusetts, New York, and other states, the 
time has come for a more systematic financial provision for 
support in old age. While the literature of the subject is con- 
siderable, there is no consensus of qualified opinion as to the 
best policy which should be adopted to carry into effect so far- 
reaching a scheme of radical social reform. In essence the 
whole problem is one of taxation, for, however much the facts 
may be obscured by sentimental utterances, the money nec- 
essary for any additional public support of the aged must be 
raised by taxation, since there are no other sources of income 
available to the state. Mr. William H. Lecky has very properly 
called attention to the fact, in one of his last contributions to 
English literature, that "there is a marked and increasing ten- 
dency to meet all the various exigencies of society, as they arise, 
by state aid, resting on compulsory taxation," and with equal 
clearness he has stated some of the first principles of old age 
pension agitation, as follows: "I can hardly conceive anything 
more certain to discourage thrift and to sap the robuster quali- 
ties of the English people, than that the belief should grow up 
among the whole working population, including the most in- 
dustrious, the most respectable, and the most independent, that 
they should look forward to the state, and not to their own 
exertions, to support them in their old age." In reply it is ar- 
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gued, by a decidedly influential group of statesmen and writers, 
that in spite of half a century of rising wages and cheapening 
supplies it is impossible for a large proportion of the poor, 
through their present wage-earning opportunities, to avoid fall- 
ing upon charity during sickness and old age. But arguments 
like the foregoing take it for granted that the economic and 
industrial opportunities of the nation are being utilized to their 
fullest extent, ignoring the palpable truth that, on the one hand, 
industrial efficiency with the mass of mankind is still of a low 
order, while it is only of very late years that the waste products 
of industry have been utilized to advantage. In a democracy, 
charity of any kind should ever be the last hope held out as an 
alternative to secure to each man a fair degree of economic 
well-being. Arguments that no possible thrift among wage- 
earners will enable them to make a sufficient provision for 
family support or for old age are admissible only when the evi- 
dence is supplied that family incomes at the present time are 
utilized to the best advantage. State aid, for any purpose, 
in a democracy should be the last rather than the first resort 
in efforts to solve problems of poverty and dependence, and 
most so in the perplexing question of invalidity and old age, — 
a question which has attracted attention on this side of the 
Atlantic, largely because of our tendency to follow European 
suggestions and imitate European methods of government 
and social reform. When the arguments which are made in 
behalf of state pensions in old age are subjected to critical analy- 
sis even including those made by the foremost English states- 
men of the period, they fall lamentably short of meeting the 
requirement that such arguments should rest upon an indis- 
putable basis of accurate facts. Mr. Charles Booth and his 
coterie of followers make a great deal of the existing amount 
of poverty in old age, but they make very little of the causes 
primarily and chiefly responsible for that poverty and depend- 
ence which are, on the one hand, the result of misgovernment 
and, on the other, the result of misspent lives. There is noth- 
ing easier in the world than to gain public consent to measures 
in behalf of the distressingly poor, or the suffering portion of 
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mankind, by calling attention to their poverty and their suf- 
fering, and to nothing else. Even at the most, only about one- 
third of the very aged in England are in poorhouses or in re- 
ceipt of outdoor relief, and, to further help these, it is proposed 
to ignore the other two-thirds, who by prudent living, self- 
sacrifice and self-denial, have some way or somehow managed 
to maintain themselves. Far more important, it would seem 
to me, is the question how the other two-thirds have managed 
to provide for themselves, than how it happens that one-third of 
the aged should be dependent absolutely upon state aid in the 
last few years of their lives. It would seem to me that far more 
useful lessons could be learned from well-spent lives than from 
ill-spent lives, and it is pertinent to ask, first of all, what the 
actual facts are regarding dependent poverty in old age among 
any portion or part of the population of the United States. 

Among the various proposals which have been made for state 
pensions in this country, the most suggestive, because the most 
drastic, would seem to be that of the Rev. Edward Everett 
Hale. Following the precedent set by distinguished clergymen 
in England, who have discussed the subject, and from practically 
the same point of view, Mr. Hale concerns himself largely with 
the sentimental aspects of poverty, while ignoring almost 
entirely both the statistics and economics of so important a 
question affecting the welfare of all the people of the state. 
"Simply speaking," argues Mr. Hale, "the payment of one hun- 
dred dollars to males and females who have passed the age of 
seventy does not involve a heavy burden to the state."* No 
data are supplied as to what the cost would actually be, or as 
to the numbers of those who would require to be supported by 
the state at this rate out of the public funds. Now the esti- 
mated number of persons aged seventy and over in the state of 
Massachusetts is about ninety-six thousand, which at one 
hundred dollars each would involve an annual expenditure of 
about ten million dollars, exclusive of the expenses of the 
necessary administration. Deducting from this number what- 
ever proportion may be considered as outside of the pensionable 

* "Old Age Pensions," by Edward Everett Hale, p. 9; see also Charities and the 
Commons, June 1, 1907, page 275 et seq. 
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class, there still would remain a very considerable remnant, 
which would impose a burden upon the tax-payers, of which 
they would not be very likely to speak as a simple matter to 
themselves. Mr. Hale arrives at a curious conclusion, holding 
that, "if we pay one hundred dollars to every citizen, man and 
woman, over 69 years of age, we should have to pay about $125,- 
000,"* when, in fact, upon a minimum calculation, the cost 
of a state pension scheme in Massachusetts, at one hundred 
dollars a year, and beginning with age seventy, and paid to only 
40 per cent, of the aged, would certainly be not less than four 
million dollars per annum. 

The question of providing systematically and adequately 
for the aged poor is not quite so simple a matter as it is gen- 
erally assumed to be by those who have done most to draw 
public attention to the subject. There are some decidedly per- 
plexing elements in the question, to which not even the elaborate 
and well-nigh exhaustive investigations of various royal com- 
missions and committees in England and other countries furnish 
a conclusive or sufficient answer. Considering the far-reaching 
moral, social, and economic consequences which in logical 
sequence must follow any ill-reasoned policy of state support in 
old age, it would seem of the first importance that no step in 
this direction should be taken which is not in strict conformity 
to the methods by which real and enduring social and political 
progress has been achieved in other directions. Nothing is more 
difficult than to develop right conceptions of property and 
social justice, and nothing has been slower in the progress of 
mankind. Nothing is more seductive than to achieve political 
ends and purposes by the increased taxation of those who have 
for the benefit of those who have not, but all history sustains 
the conclusion that such a policy is fatuous, and, like the old 
English Poor Law, inevitably leads to ruin.f However difficult 
or slow social advancement in any given direction may be, 
ill-considered revolutionary methods will tend to hinder rather 

* "Old Age Pensions," by Edward Everett Hale, p. 8. 

t For an admirable discussion of the economic and social consequences of the Eng- 
lish Poor Law, see "The English Poor, " by Thomas Mackay, London, 1889; also "Methods 
of Social Reform," by the same writer, London, 1896. 
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than to help. The problem of poverty is not, and never in the 
history of mankind has been, solved by gratuities, doles, pen- 
sions, or philanthropic enterprises, and it never will be. These 
are mere Morrison pills, as Carlyle would say, used to deceive the 
ignorant, but not preventives which will make poverty and de- 
pendence of a lesser degree of frequency than is at present the 
case. Far better would it be for the social reformer to study 
the methods of sanitary research, which by removing the causes 
and conditions favoring ill-health, have immeasurably benefited 
mankind by a reduction in the mortality from preventable 
diseases throughout practically the entire world. Far more 
practical and useful would be research to determine why, on 
the one hand, there is as much poverty as we actually observe, 
and why, on the other, there is so much less poverty in some 
sections of our country than in others. A non-contributory 
old age pension scheme will not solve the problem of the depend- 
ent poor and will not prevent an increase in the burden of real 
pauperism; but, on the contrary, it will undermine and tend 
to destroy the self-respecting character of our people as citi- 
zens in a democracy where economic independence, achieved 
by individual effort, self-sacrifice, and self-denial, is, after all, 
the only aim and end worth while. 

However much we may be inclined to permit ourselves to 
be deceived by specious arguments of guesswork philanthropy 
into believing that the gift is to help the recipient and not 
to hinder, such gifts, with rare exceptions, are opposed to the 
principles of character building and of character maintenance 
throughout all the years which constitute the span of human 
life. In fact and in truth, the very term "pension" is a fiction, 
devised to disguise poor-relief in its most insidious form and 
applied to a group which because of old age and a more or less 
helpless condition appeals powerfully to the sympathies of all in- 
telligent mankind. But it is just because of this fact of depend- 
ence in old age that the vast majority of the thrifty and in- 
dustrious members of society are encouraged, or induced, or 
practically compelled, to exert themselves to the utmost, to 
achieve by their own effort a modest degree of financial inde- 
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pendence for the comparatively few declining years of life. 
Hold out the prospect that such effort is not necessary, that 
earnings may be squandered for a thousand and one needless 
purposes, that restraint upon family expenditures is not required, 
and the most powerful incentive which makes for character 
and growth in a democracy is taken away. 

The argument is advanced that such pensions are really not 
fundamentally different from the pensions paid to soldiers and 
sailors for service rendered the nation in times of peace or war, 
or to civil service employees of all kinds, who are retired on 
attaining a given age; for it is said, if the state considers it just 
to pension our fighters, why should she not also pension workers? 
and, in the Australian proposals for a government pension scheme 
for the entire Commonwealth, it is laid down as a distinct proposi- 
tion that " old age pensions are to be granted as a right and not 
as a charity."* It is overlooked that the state pays pensions 
for exceptional services rendered which, by general standards 
of remuneration, were inadequately paid for at the time the 
duties were performed. A well-governed state exacts the best 
years and the best efforts of a man's fife, and that only during 
the years of maximum efficiency. No workingman, even at 
common labor, works as cheaply, all things considered, and cer- 
tainly as regards his own personal interest, as the private who 
serves in behalf of the national defence at home and abroad. 
To deny to such a man a pension in old age, when by the very 
fact of his service he has become totally incapacitated to earn 
his living in industry or trade, would be rank injustice, on the 
one hand, and the most serious detriment to the national ser- 
vice, on the other. The case is very different with men who 
have followed their own ends and served their own purposes, 
who have made their struggle for success, and who, because 
of misapplied energy or misapplied talent or because, more 
likely, of misspent years, are dependent upon charity in their 
old age. The more than thirty millions of men and women 
employed in the industries of this country are not working for 
the state or for the nation, but they are working for themselves, 

* Report of the Royal Commission on Old Age Pensions of the Commonwealth of 
Australia, 1906. 
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and they have unrestrained control over the expenditure of 
their incomes, and, to that extent, they have their future fate 
and fortune in their own hands. These are the workers of the 
nation, but not the workers for the nation, and the difference is 
fundamental and ought never to be lost sight of in discussions 
•of this kind. If the workers of the nation have not been ade- 
quately compensated for their services, if, even in spite of the 
most determined efforts of organized labor, the rate of wages 
has not been increased to the extent that would be so mani- 
festly desirable, it is either because the method of remuneration 
is decidedly at fault and requires to be corrected or because the 
efficiency of the average workman is very far from what perhaps 
it might be under a more effective and practical method of 
industrial and general education and a rational development 
•of human faculty. If any considerable proportion of the earn- 
ings of labor are withheld from them to be used in the form 
•of forced taxation, which is all it amounts to, to provide funds 
for pension payments in old age, common justice demands that 
this difference shall be paid to the workman while he renders 
service, for it belongs to him at that time, and to him alone. 

If it is true that even under the present conditions of material 
well-being in this country but a comparatively small proportion 
of wage-earners have more than a week's wages ahead of them, 
so much greater is the need that there should be rational educa- 
tion in household economy, or in wage expenditures, or in the 
•cost of rational living, and the best possible methods of invest- 
ing surplus earnings for future betterment and independence 
throughout every year of the workingman's fife. If it is true 
that the vast majority of our wage-earners are not exerting 
themselves to the extent of making the most of life, to the 
combined advantage of themselves and the community, then 
more practical education in the industrial arts is the paramount 
duty, far transcending in importance the sentimental considera- 
tions of the needs of the dependent poor in their old age.* 

* This is denied by Dr. R. van der Borght, who, in his treatise on the social impor- 
tance of German workingmen's insurance (Jena, 1898), argues that an increase in wages 
would not lead to a higher degree of economic independence, but rather to the satisfaction 
of wants and desires not connected with a voluntary systematic provision for old age (p. 16). 
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What would seem to be most needed at the present time is 
a clearer conception of the duty of efficient work, on the one 
hand, and of full compensation for service rendered, on the other. 
It is necessary to recognize the fundamental principle of rational 
industry, that only the service rendered should be paid for, and 
not the time spent or wasted while being on the pay-roll. To 
instruct the mass of mankind in clear conceptions of individual 
duty and to point out rational ideals, such as the attainment by 
self-effort of industrial independence in middle life and old age, 
is difficult enough, but all these efforts will be in vain the day 
when universal old age pensions become the law of the land. It 
is true enough that the amounts at best will ever be compara- 
tively small, but never will efforts cease to lower the pension- 
able age and to increase the amount of the pension to be paid. 
If state pensions are adopted, there will come into existence 
a new standard of life and living opposed to the teaching of 
the past, — a standard which separates clearly the man who 
has not done his duty, but who will be rewarded by the state, 
from the man who has done his duty within the limits of his 
means, and who in his old age will not be better off than the 
one who has lived most of his years contrary to the best in- 
terests of the community as a whole. To fix the amount of 
income and property which a man must possess as a discrimina- 
tion in awarding the pensions is but another attempt to estab- 
lish an average standard of living as the ideal to be aimed at 
by the mass of mankind in return for a modest, but certain, 
support in old age. We are still too near to our barbarian 
ancestors to trifle with the foundation of our character in so 
reckless and ill-advised a manner as this. It may seem like 
uttering commonplace verities, but, if so, there is need of plain 
speaking and of clear thinking at a time when, even in such 
countries as England, New Zealand, and Massachusetts, the 
traditional conceptions of character and citizenship are at the 
risk of being replaced by a doubtful doctrine of social and 
political expediency. 

An almost endless variety of old age pension plans have been 
suggested and quite a number of the various propositions 
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have been seriously considered by Parliamentary committees 
in England and Australia and by experts in insurance and 
actuarial science. For all practical purposes, the demand of 
the present day is, however, for old age pensions without spe- 
cial qualifications, and non-contributory on the part of the 
beneficiaries. The earlier and well-founded objections to the 
proposals of Mr. Charles Booth for universal old age pensions 
have been set aside, and there is little chance, in this country 
at least, for the adoption of any pension system after the Ger- 
man method of exacting joint contributions from the bene- 
ficiaries, the employers of labor, and the state. The recent 
English act providing for old age pensions of five shillings a 
week, beginning with age seventy, applies to a very large 
proportion of the population, and there is no doubt that the 
number of the disqualified will in course of time be materially 
reduced. There is also little doubt, judging by the wide- 
spread dissatisfaction, that the age will be lowered at least to 
sixty-five and that the amounts will be increased to seven 
shillings a week. In the words of a Labor Committee of Dun- 
dee, they have no use for pensions "payable when they are 
dead." However difficult the fiscal problem may be, poor-law 
history will repeat itself, and, for political reasons, if for no 
other, in course of time the insistent demand for more will be 
complied with, even though it be to the serious injury of the 
thrifty and useful elements of the population. 

In Australia, with economic conditions quite similar to our 
own, old age pension systems have been introduced in several 
colonies, and it is now seriously proposed to introduce state 
pensions in the Commonwealth. In New Zealand,* where at the 
outset the pension was fixed at seven shillings a week, it has, 
under the amended act, been raised to ten shillings, the same as 
in New South "Wales. In Victoria, however, the pension remains 
at eight shillings, at least for the time. In the three colonies 
combined there are nearly 50,000 old age pensioners, who 
receive from the public revenues over $5,000,000 per annum, 

* For an extended discussion of the universal old age pension system of New Zea- 
land, see my article in the Spectator, a New York insurance periodical, for April 27, 1905. 
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while, as far as the official statistics enable one to pass judg- 
ment upon so complex a matter as poor-law expenditures, 
there has been little, if any, material reduction in the cost of 
indoor and outdoor relief. But, even if there has been a shifting 
of the expenditure, the real problem of labor and poor-law 
reform will not have been solved, and that is the reduction of 
public relief in any form to a minimum and to the unquestion- 
able advantage of the people at large. 

There is, in fact, some very suggestive evidence to the effect 
that the amounts expended for charities have not been mate- 
rially reduced since the introduction of old age pension sys- 
tems, at least in New South Wales and Victoria; for in the 
report of the Australian Royal Commission on old age pensions 
it is stated that "the amounts voted for charities by the gov- 
ernments of New South Wales and Victoria, where old age 
pension acts are in existence, have not been appreciably reduced 
in consequence of the passing of those acts." To this signifi- 
cant statement the Commission adds the following pregnant 
sentence: "It is stated by witnesses that the old age pension 
acts have provided almost entirely for a different class of per- 
sons," and, further, that "it has been shown that in numerous 
cases the granting of pensions, with the consequent removal 
of inmates from asylums, has been exceedingly harmful, in 
that many of them have drifted into most undesirable quarters 
and suffered neglect and privation." 

The miscalculations of anticipated results were not the only 
serious errors made by those responsible for the introduction 
of a system of old age pensions into that Commonwealth. The 
original estimate by Sir George Turner, that there would not be 
more than six thousand applicants for pensions in New South 
Wales, was proved by experience to have been astray to the 
extent that eleven thousand pensions had been granted soon 
after the passage of the act, without exhausting the number 
entitled to the benefits conceded as a right. As a result, the 
colony was placed under a very large additional burden, which 
had to be incurred as a matter of public policy, to prevent the 
colony from breaking faith with those to whom the pensions 
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had been promised. In fact, instead of the anticipated six thou- 
sand pensioners, the actual number by 1902 was nearly fourteen 
thousand, and by 1907 it was 21,465. Of the total number esti- 
mated to be living at ages sixty-five and over in New South 
Wales, 40 per cent, had availed themselves of the right to pen- 
sions in old age!* 

There are no valid reasons to believe that the proportion of 
population in this country which would take advantage of old 
age pensions offered as a right would be less than 40 per cent., 
and in all probability it would be more. We have certainly 
had sufficient experience in our military pension legislation to 
warn conservative and disinterested statesmen of the possible 
consequences following an initial step in the direction of pro- 
viding pensions in general for the aged. All calculations, 
actuarial or otherwise, which may be submitted, are likely to 
prove of very limited value where demands of political expedi- 
ency are opposed to disinterested scientific and economic con- 
siderations. But, as an aid toward a better understanding of 
the financial aspects of the problem, I present in detail a few 
calculations which may prove of interest and value to those to 
whom this matter is one of serious concern. 

In 1905 the population of Massachusetts, aged sixty-five and 
over, was 154,000, and, assuming a normal rate of increase, 
the number for 1909 may be estimated at 162,000. On a mini- 
mum basis of ten shillings a week, according to the New Zealand 
standard, or $2.50 a week, the annual cost to the state would 
be over $21,000,000, if all were entitled to a pension of this 
amount, while, if 50 per cent, were eligible, the annual cost to 

* The Philadelphia Inquirer of March 11, 1909, comments editorially upon the recent 
English old age pensions in part as follows: — 

"It is not the least surprising that the operation of the old age pension law in the 
United Kingdom is proving a source of great embarrassment to the government responsi- 
ble for its enactment. Seldom has a measure of such immense importance been so im- 
providently passed. Its introduction ought to have been preceded by a thorough study 
of the whole subject in all its phases, and each of its clauses should have been subjected 
to an exhaustive debate. . . . They just went ahead regardless of consequences and heed- 
less of example, and took a leap in the dark which will land them no one yet knows where. 

... "It is stated that the amount required to pay the pensions authorized is about 
eighty per cent, more than had been estimated, and some curious people want to know how 
it happens that in Ireland, where only 152,000 eligible pensioners are to be found, as many 
as 177,000 pensions have been authorized. It is an interesting situation which may have 
sensational developments." 
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the state would be over $10,500,000. Of course, if the pension 
is made less, the cost would be less, and, if the pension is 
raised, for illustration, to $3 a week, and, if 50 per cent, only 
received this amount, the annual cost would be not far from 
$13,000,000. Quite a reduction, of course, would be possible 
if the pensionable age were fixed at seventy, and in that case, 
at the rate of $2.50 a week, and on the assumption that only 
one-half of the number living would be entitled to a pension, 
the cost would be about $6,500,000 per annum. In contrast, 
if the pensionable age were fixed at sixty, and on the same 
assumption of 50 per cent, participating in the benefit, the 
annual cost to the state would be nearly $17,000,000. These 
figures certainly furnish food for reflection, and they present 
the problem without the slightest attempt at exaggeration, 
with a probable underestimate of the cost, which, of course, 
is exclusive of the administrative expense necessary to carry 
such a scheme into effect. 

The cost of administration might be very considerable, 
although it need not assume the proportions experienced 
in New South Wales. It was estimated by the Royal Com- 
mission that in Australia, with an estimated population of 
168,000 aged sixty-five and over, of which approximately 67,200 
would be pensioners, the expense of administration would be, 
approximately, 2 per cent, of the pension payments. In England 
it has been assumed that the cost of administration would not 
be less than 3 per cent. By a curious coincidence the aged 
population of New South Wales is almost the same as that 
of Massachusetts, but on account of differences in social and 
economic conditions it is quite probable that the proportion 
who would avail themselves of an old age pension in Massa- 
chusetts, conferred as a right and not as a privilege, would not 
be less than 50 per cent, of those whose ages are above the pen- 
sionable period. 

But there are many other aspects of this problem which the 
^advocates of state pensions are apt to overlook. Among 
other contingencies is the practical certainty that, once the 
demand for old age pensions is heeded, it will be followed shortly 
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by a still more insistent demand for pension payments in the 
event of invalidity and resulting incapacity for work. Granting 
as a matter of political expediency the right to a pension on 
account of old age as an inevitable circumstance of life, how 
can the corresponding right to a pension in the event of in- 
validity or incapacity for work be consistently denied to those 
who, in a measure, constitute an even more unfortunate and 
equally deserving element of the adult population. Now, 
invalidity and incapacity for work include every year of life in 
industry, and, beginning with age twenty, the German statis- 
tics for 1900 show that 7 per cent, of those pensionable for in- 
validity were under thirty years of age, 47 per cent, were of the 
ages thirty to fifty-nine, and only 46 per cent, were sixty years 
of age and over. In 1900 the amount paid out in invalidity 
pensions was 121,000,000 marks, while the amount paid out for 
old age pensions was not quite 18,500,000 marks. In 1906 the 
number compensated on account of old age was 10,666, on 
account of permanent invalidity 110,969, and on account of 
provisional invalidity 12,421, — a total of 134,056 persons com- 
pensated under the invalidity and old age pension laws, out of a 
total of about fourteen million insured. The average amount 
of pension payments has increased in the case of invalidity pen- 
sions from 113.5 marks in 1891 to 162.9 marks in 1906, and in 
the case of old age pensions from 124 to 161 marks! 

Another serious aspect of the problem which demands con- 
sideration is the probable future increase in the average dura- 
tion of adult life, and, in exact proportion as sanitary reforms 
combine to lengthen the span of life beyond sixty-five years, the 
economic difficulties of the old age pension problem will increase 
on account of the larger proportion of the population to be pro- 
vided with old age pensions.* Measures and means for the pre- 

* Among other illustrations of the fact that annuitants usually live beyond the normal 
expectation, reference may be made to the records of the Friendly Society of Iron Founders 
in England, which has been paying pensions for many years to its superannuated mem- 
bers. In 1883-85 it was found that the average age of these pensioners at death was fifty- 
eight years and six months, but during the years 1906-07 the average age at death had 
increased to seventy-one years and three months. While such results may not be en- 
tirely conclusive, they are in conformity to the general experience that annuitants and 
pensioners live longer than those who are not systematically and adequately provided for 
in their old age. 
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vention of disease, and the diminution of industrial accidents, so 
desirable otherwise, will tend to enhance the financial difficulties 
of a pension grant in old age conceded as a right and applicable 
to certainly not less than one-half of the population. But diffi- 
culties like these are made light of or they are often entirely 
ignored by the enthusiastic advocates of state pensions, who 
insist that the state shall do that for wage-earners which it is 
rather the duty of the state to require, as a prerequisite of good 
citizenship, of each man to do for himself. I cannot do better 
than repeat here the words of warning from one of the most 
sympathetic students of the life of the poor, and I quote from 
Helen Bosanquet's book on "The Strength of the People"* the 
following suggestive remarks : 

" Old age is a definite and admitted part of the life of man, and to intro- 
duce dependence into it is to break down the interest of maintaining 
independence intact quite as definitely as to introduce it into any other 
part of the life. And it is likely to have the same consequences. With 
the interest of independence gone, and the habit of looking to external 
aid introduced, the economic loss is not likely to be limited merely to 
the amount of subsidy itself. It will affect the whole attitude of the 
mind toward the problems of life. If a man is to be maintained from 
irrelevant sources during the helplessness of illness, why not at every 
other point in life when his economic position becomes difficult?" 

It seems hardly necessary to more than refer at this time to 
the German compulsory system of providing pensions in in- 
validity and old age, but while, apparently, such a system is 
quite out of the question in this country, it is frequently re- 
ferred to as a practical solution by those who are most enthusias- 
tically in favor of the introduction of so-called "labor insurance" 
into the different states of this country. I say in all seriousness 
that I do not know of any one who has thoroughly grasped the 
subject of German government insurance in its social and eco- 
nomic aspects and seemingly endless ramifications. The literature 
of the subject is immense, together with a wealth of statistical 

* "The Strength of the People, by Helen Bosanquet, a Study in Social Economics," 
published by the Macmillan Company, London, 1902. See also, by the same writer, 
"The Family," published by the Macmillan Company, London, 1906. 
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material, but, notwithstanding all this, no final answer has been 
made to the question whether the German system, as a social 
institution, is in reality serving the best interests of the German 
nation. It is still an open question whether government in- 
surance has really strengthened German industrial effort in its 
active competition in the struggle for international commercial 
supremacy, and I am not convinced that the introduction of 
the system has brought to the German nation the peace and 
content of the working classes, which was the chief contem- 
plated result, as a much-to-be-desired antithesis of socialism. 
There is certainly a very considerable amount of complaint 
of the shortcomings of the system, including bitter criticism 
of its administrative complexity and cost. In the mean time 
the socialists have gained in strength rather than lost ground, 
although the agitation may be said to have broadened and 
become more rational and practical, as might naturally have 
been expected in any event. 

I may here refer briefly to a recent discussion of the subject 
of old age annuities in the Canadian Senate and published as a 
Parliamentary Paper in 1907. * In his introductory speech the 
Right Honorable Sir Richard Cartwright, Minister of Finance, 
referred to a bill which had been submitted for consideration, 
authorizing the issue of government annuities for old age. The 
bill provided for practically the same system of old age annuities 
which have been sold through the British Post-office for many 
years, but which have never become a practical success. The 
Canadian proposition was to limit the amount of such annuities 
to $400 a year as a maximum, and in case of the previous death 
of an annuitant all moneys paid by him in consideration of such 
annuity were required to be paid to the heirs or legal representa- 
tives, with interest thereon at the rate of 3 per cent. In 
anticipation of a possible deficit in the administration of the act 
upon the rates proposed, the Minister of Finance and Receiver- 
General was to be given authority to transfer the amount of 
such deficiency out of the consolidated revenue fund for the 

* The Canadian act establishing a system of government annuities became effective 
on July 20, 1908. 
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purpose of paying claims for such amounts. The Minister, in 
advocating government annuities, expressed decided views 
adverse to old age pensions, stating it as his opinion that in a 
great many cases such a scheme would be found to encourage 
extravagance, and that the result would be that the thrifty 
industrial workingman would find himself compelled ultimately 
to bear the burden of his less industrious and possibly dissolute 
companions. While thus strongly opposed to old age pensions 
as a gift, the Minister nevertheless favored a method of govern- 
ment annuities at rates which would involve, in all probability, 
a loss to the Commonwealth, and the difference in cost would, 
of course, represent as much a gift, or gratuity, as an old age 
pension, although less objectionable and less expensive to the 
state. Even under these conditions, however, the Minister 
admitted that the terms would not be very much better than 
could be given by an ordinary insurance company, with which 
he believed there would be no interference, since he thought that 
those who would make use of one method would not make use 
of the other. His statement, made at the time, that there were 
practically no annuities now being taken out in Canada, was 
contradicted, by reference to the government Blue Books, which 
showed that during 1907 Canadian life insurance companies 
paid to annuitants the sum of $254,000. The Minister might 
also have referred to the unsatisfactory results secured with 
deferred annuities in England, and he might have quoted from 
the last report of the Postmaster-General the statement that 
during 1906 only 142 of such annuities were sold through the 
many thousands of post-offices of the United Kingdom. After 
more than forty-one years' experience of government post-office 
annuities only 2,850 deferred annuities were in force on Dec. 
31, 1906, regardless of the special attraction offered to intend- 
ing purchasers of possibly superior government security in com- 
petition with private insurance companies.* 

Much might be said here in favor of voluntary insurance 
with payments terminating at age sixty or sixty-five, when the 
active lifetime of wage-earners, at least, has practically come to 

* For details and tables of premium rates, see statistical appendix. 
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an end. An immense amount of good is certainly accomplished 
by this method, which is probably the most effective form of 
systematic savings that has been devised by the ingenuity 
of man. Old age annuities are, no doubt, desirable, but in the 
case of the married they should provide for the return of the 
payments made, with reasonable interest, in the event of pre- 
vious death. The cost of such an annuity, of say $2.50 a week, 
commencing with age sixty-five, is not at all prohibitive, and, 
combined with life insurance, provides a most attractive method 
of providing for old age. In the evolution of the life insurance 
business new plans are being devised, and among other recent 
developments is a method by which a definite sum of at least 
$10 a month can be secured by comparatively small payments 
on the Non-participating plan, when taken out early in life. 
For illustration, at age twenty it would cost, on the Whole Life 
plan, $26.24 per annum to provide $10 a month for twenty 
years for surviving members of the family, in the event of the 
death of the insured. To provide self-support in old age for 
twenty years following age sixty-five, and family support for 
twenty years in the event of previous death, would cost $30.78 
per annum, if the insurance were taken out at age twenty. 
These are illustrations of what can be done, and what happily 
is being done, by a very large number of thrifty men and women 
throughout the United States at the present time.* 

It would seem that we may very seriously go astray in over- 
emphasizing the suffering and hardships of dependent old age, 
and by overlooking the far more important fact that needless 
suffering and hardship during the productive period of life 
implies a far greater economic disadvantage than has been 
brought out thus far by researches into the subject. The pro- 
portion living at ages sixty-five and over of the total popula- 
tion of all ages is only about 4.1 per cent., but in Massachu- 
setts this proportion is somewhat larger, being about 5.1 per 
cent. I say about advisedly, because there is always a consid- 
erable degree of error involved in the returns of advanced age, 
and, in the event of old age pensions being granted as a right, 

* For details and tables of premium rates, see statistical appendix. 
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there would, no doubt, be an increase in the recorded numbers 
living above the age of sixty-five, or whatever other age might 
be adopted as the beginning of the pensionable period. Dur- 
ing the intervening years of an active industrial life, that is, 
from fifteen to sixty-four, approximately one-half of those 
living die, leaving, in a large number of cases, dependent sur- 
vivors, for whom, it is needless to say, it is equally important, 
if not even more so, that some definite financial provision should 
be made. To this group, largely consisting of women and chil- 
dren, for which, by the way, not even the German government, 
with all its ingenuity, has thus far been able to provide, volun- 
tary thrift in this and other countries, through the medium of 
life insurance, is securing an ever-increasing amount of protec- 
tion, practically as secure and safe as any government guarantee 
could make it. 

Objections are often raised by wage-earners against payments 
on account of deferred annuities, beginning with age sixty-five 
or seventy, which have their origin in the intuitive perception 
that only a comparatively small proportion will, in any event, 
attain to real old age. Immediately before their eyes and ever 
present in their minds is the thought and conviction that some 
substantial provision must be made for those who, through 
marriage, have become an immediate responsibility to the 
head of the family as wives, children, or relatives, and who, 
in the event of the breadwinner's death, may become and prob- 
ably would become public charges. To secure those nearest 
and dearest against the possible contingency of dependence 
upon the state, life insurance is the recourse of an ever-increas- 
ing proportion of wage-earners, including a class working at 
wages not much above the lowest limit of subsistence. 
They make the apparently impossible possible by careful econ- 
omy, by prudent self-denial, by the rational expenditure of 
every dollar and even of every cent. An infinite amount of 
further progress might be made in this direction if more rational 
education in matters of this kind formed a part of the currier 
ulum of our public schools. Rather than to delude the masses 
by hopes of an easy old age, at a few dollars a week, the state 
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can render no better service than by inculcating the highest 
possible ideals of right living in the young by emphasizing the 
need for the rational expenditure of wages as they are earned. 
The state may even go further, and educate the young in sound 
methods of investment, savings, and insurance to the extent that 
the adult minds will be more critical, more competent, and less 
liable to being led astray by the innumerable schemes by which 
the poor are robbed of their substance under the flimsy pretence 
of exceptionally large returns. The state might go still further 
and carry out the real function for which all government exists; 
that is, to administer the most rigorous form of justice to those 
who prey upon the poor in some form or other and who induce 
the masses to fritter away their earnings and savings in the 
innumerable schemes which are permitted with the apparent 
sanction of law to make the few rich at the expense of the help- 
less many. When government discharges its full duty in this 
respect, government need not concern itself with delusive schemes 
of old age pensions for the poor. 

Dr. Hale has proposed to raise the sums required by a poll tax, 
which in Massachusetts is $2 a year, and which applied to the 
entire male population at ages eighteen and over would produce 
a trifle over two million dollars a year. Since the cost of a 
pension scheme of at least $100 a year, commencing at age 
sixty-five and applicable to one-half of the population living at 
this age, would be over eight million dollars, even under the 
most favorable conditions the poll tax would not produce much 
more than one-fourth of the sum required to carry any practical 
system of old age pensions into effect in this state. 

Another proposition, which was made in Australia and which 
may here be referred to because it is likely to attract considerable 
attention, was a tax on wages, which, it was estimated, would 
produce about two million dollars a year.* I have made some 
calculations for the entire United States along somewhat similar 
lines; but, unfortunately, really conclusive statistical information 

* For an extended discussion of a wage tax to produce the amount necessary for an 
adequate state pension system, reference should be had to the evidence appended to the 
Report of the Royal Commission on Old Age Pensions of the Commonwealth of Australia, 
1906. 
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is wanting, and only an approximate estimate is possible on the 
basis of the salaries and wages earned by nearly six million 
persons employed in manufacturing industries, averaging almost 
exactly 1600 a year. Reducing this amount to $360 a year 
on account of the lower cash earnings of farmers and agricult- 
ural laborers, I find that, estimating the number of men and 
women employed in gainful occupations during 1909 at 34,- 
253,000, the total sum received in wages and salaries would 
be approximately $12,331,000,000, of which 2 per cent, would 
produce about $250,000,000 a year. Now, at age sixty-five, 
an old age pension scheme for the entire United States popu- 
lation, at the rate of only $1.50 a week, would cost about 
$279,000,000, whereas at $2.50 a week it would cost over 
$462,000,000. It would therefore require at least 2 per cent, 
of all wages and salary payments, producing approximately 
$250,000,000, on the basis of the previous estimate, while nearly 
4 per cent, would be required, exclusive of administration ex- 
penses, to provide the higher rate of pension of $2.50. Since 
the wage tax would be derived from practically the entire pro- 
ductive population, it may safely be estimated that at least 75 
per cent, of the entire population at ages sixty-five and over 
would take advantage of old age pensions if they were offered 
as a right under the conditions stated in view of the fact that 
the payments were produced by deductions from wages. Few 
who have argued in behalf of retirement funds and pensions in 
the civil service have gone further than to suggest deductions 
of 2 per cent. A lower age than sixty-five would involve an 
enormous increase in the cost, and necessitate wage deductions 
of at least 3 per cent., if not more, while a higher age would 
make the scheme more nearly feasible. Curiously enough, it 
has been estimated in Germany that the cost of the old age pen- 
sion and invalidity system amounts to about 2 per cent, on 
wages, but this apparently is only the portion paid by indus- 
try, so that double the proportion would represent approxi- 
mately the total cost; that is, 4 per cent, of the pay-roll would 
be necessary to produce the pensions which are granted to 
German workingmen. 
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Upon one point, however, there should be no mistake, and 
that is the unquestionable truth that old age pensions will not 
materially change the lot of those who are most in need of 
moral and material uplift, — the very poor and pauper classes. It 
is very doubtful if it can be said with truth that the problem of 
to-day is that of poverty, against the problem of pauperism at 
an earlier period, for, while fortunately the actual extent of 
pauperism in this country is not large, there is reaUy more of it 
than is generally assumed. Not even in Germany has state in- 
surance, so called, reached this most unfortunate element, and 
in the nature of the case it is very doubtful if it ever can. State 
pensions in old age granted as a right will in fact reach a totally 
different class than the very poor or pauper element, most in 
need of financial security and support. The class which would 
be reached manages now, somehow, to keep out of the poor- 
house and the ministering hands of private or public charities 
by making skilful use of every expedient to maintain self- 
respect and independence in old age. The poor in this respect 
have resources unsuspected by the weU-to-do, resulting from 
their solidarity and independence, quite different from the pre- 
vailing ethical conceptions among the more prosperous element 
of the population. There are those who think little of the sac- 
rifices of the poor, and there are those who grieve at their sorrow 
and suffering, but in the making of character and the develop- 
ment of the strength of the people the ministry of sorrow has 
its place for the infinite good of the race as a whole. It is one 
of the most discouraging signs of the time, foreboding ill for the 
future, that the capacity for suffering, self-sacrifice, and self- 
denial, should be less common than in former years, and the 
most conclusive evidence of this assertion is to be found in the 
ever-increasing tendency toward suicide throughout the various 
civilized countries of the earth. 

It is difficult to understand why those who are so profoundly 
interested in this subject of old age pensions and the more or 
less deplorable condition of the poor in old age do not take 
steps to secure by direct inquiry and careful analysis the facts 
which will go far to explain why three-fourths or more of the 
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population in old age are not in the poorhouses, not public 
charges, and not economically dependent in any sense what- 
ever. By an analysis made some years ago of the proportion 
of paupers in Massachusetts almshouses, among the total pop- 
ulation at ages sixty and over I found that only two in every 
hundred were in this unfortunate predicament, and that even 
at ages ninety and over the proportion was less than 5 per 
cent. Now, it seems to me of far greater importance than the 
question why there should be poverty in old age (which in fact 
is simple enough and really requires no extended analysis of 
methods or motives) to ascertain how it is that the 98 per cent, 
who are not in almshouses have managed to keep out of them 
and what their respective conditions really are. 

Summarizing the foregoing remarks and conclusions, they 
appear to confirm the view arrived at by a strictly scientific 
and impartial analysis of the available facts that: — 

The only state pension plan which is likely to meet with 
public approval must be on a non-contributory basis, corre- 
sponding to the recent English act and the more or less similar 
laws of New Zealand and New South Wales. 

The economic or social necessity for such a radical innovation 
has not been established for the state of Massachusetts or for 
any other American state. 

The term "pension," as used in connection with the agitation 
for systematic financial provision for the aged, is misleading in 
that what is guaranteed is not a pension in the true sense of 
the word, but poor-relief under another name. 

At the present time, of the population of the United States 
sixty-five years of age and over, 1.6 per cent, are in almshouses, 
and, while of the remainder quite a proportion, no doubt, are 
dependent or physically infirm, they are not a very heavy bur- 
den to the tax-payers under the prevailing methods of charitable 
relief. In Massachusetts out of every one hundred of the popula- 
tion over sixty-five years of age, only 1.4 are in almshouses, 
and no very decided divergence from this proportion is met 
with in other states. 

The age sixty-five is usually suggested as a minimum, and 
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seventy is generally conceded to be too high to result in any 
material improvement in the financial circumstances of the 
aged. The demand, however, is practically certain, in course 
•of time, to be for a reduction of the pensionable age to sixty, 
which, of course, would enormously increase the cost of what- 
ever state pension scheme might be adopted. 

A serious consideration is implied in the probability that 
invalidity, or physical unfitness for work, at other than the pen- 
sionable age period, would be considered as of equal right en- 
titled to systematic state support, and the tendency would be 
to follow the method of New South Wales, and make such in- 
validity or incapacity pensionable at ages sixty and over. (In 
Denmark the age is fifty-five.) 

The ultimate cost of a state pension scheme varies with the 
pensionable age adopted, the pensionable amount granted, and 
the pensionable proportion of the population within the pen- 
sionable class. In New South Wales the proportion actually 
receiving pensions at ages sixty-five and over is 40 per cent., 
but there are strong reasons to believe that the proportion in 
the United States would be larger, provided the pension were 
.granted as a right, and not as a privilege. 

A minimum pension rate fairly in conformity to the American 
standard of life would need to be at least $2.50 a week, or about 
$130 a year. The Massachusetts proposals, however, have been 
as high as $260 a year, which, of course, would impose a de- 
cidedly greater burden upon the tax-payers of the state. In 
proportion as the amount payable is increased, the numbers 
*Who would take advantage of the pension grants would be 
increased. 

As to the probable pensionable proportion of the population, 
it is safe to assume that the large majority of the aged, if 
entitled to a state pension as a right, would avail them- 
selves of their prerogative under whatever legislation might be 
adopted. 

In the United States at the present time the estimated 
population aged sixty-five and over is 3,557,000, and, if 50 per 
cent, of this population were to receive pensions, the annual cost 
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at the rate of $130 a year would be $231,190,000* In the state 
of Massachusetts the population aged sixty-five and over may 
be conservatively estimated at 162,000, and 50 per cent, of this 
population, at a pensionable rate of $130 per annum, would 
require an annual expenditure of $10,520,000, exclusive, of 
course, of the cost of administration. If the pensionable age 
were reduced to sixty, the cost for the United States, upon the 
preceding assumption, would be $366,132,000, and for the 
state of Massachusetts $16,424,000. If the pensionable age, 
however, were placed at seventy, the cost for the United States 
would be $133,256,000, and for Massachusetts $6,228,000, 
exclusive, of course, of the expenses of administration. 

The administrative expenses have been estimated at 3 per 
cent, for the Australian Commonwealth, but they would prob- 
ably in this country attain to a somewhat higher proportion, 
and hardly be less than 5 per cent, of the total pensionable 
amounts. 

The final total cost of a state pension scheme on the non- 
contributory plan would have to be raised by additional taxa- 
tion, and the source of such taxation would probably be a sub- 
stantial increase in the poll tax, or a special tax on inheritance, 
an income tax, or, finally, a stamp tax on wages. 

A poll tax of $2 a year would be wholly inadequate to meet the 
minimum cost requirements, while even a poll tax of $5, as it 
has been suggested, would, in all probability, still be insufficient. 
What amounts could be produced by specific taxes on inheri- 
tances is merely conjectural. A stamp tax of 2 per cent, on wages 
would also probably prove insufficient, and as much as 4 per 
cent., if not more, might be required. 

It is probable that the various disqualifications for pensions 
which have been suggested would gradually be done away with, 
and correspondingly, of course, the total amounts to be provided 
for by taxation would increase. A gradual increase in the 
longevity of the aged would also tend to enhance the financial 
difficulties of the proposition, so much so that a very material 

* At 40 per cent, of pensionable population, the annual cost would be $184,952,000. 
For details, see the tables in the statistical appendix. 
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addition to the original and preliminary estimate might be 
necessary.* 

Anticipations of a material reduction in general 'poor-law ex- 
penditures are not likely to be realized, judging by the experience 
of New Zealand, New South Wales, and Victoria, according to 
the evidence presented to the Commission on Old Age Pensions 
for the Australian Commonwealth. The fact is apt to be over- 
looked that the very large proportion of indoor and outdoor 
pauperism and poverty applies to other groups than those in- 
cluded within the pensionable group. For illustration, of all the 
paupers of known ages in almshouses in the United States in 
1904, only 33 per cent, were of the age period sixty-five and 
•over. It is equally doubtful whether any considerable propor- 
tion of indoor paupers could be induced to leave their respec- 
tive institutions, and in time- experience would repeat itself, 
as proven in the case of soldiers' homes, where pensions are 
paid in addition to indoor support at public expense.f 

Arguments that the workers of the nation are quite as right- 
fully entitled to pensions as workers for the nation, as soldiers, 
sailors, or civil service employees, are not valid, because general 
wage-workers and salary-earners are primarily serving their 
own interests, and not that of the nation at large. 

State pensions in old age will not solve the problem of poverty 
and pauperism, or economic dependence, but, on the contrary, 
such pensions will materially undermine the thrift function at 
every period of life. English experience has been to the effect 
that the prospect of a government pension in old age has pre- 
vented large numbers from becoming subscribers to the vol- 
untary superannuation funds of friendly societies, and there 
is no reason to suppose that the experience in this country would 

* For illustrations of the cost of insurance at selected ages, see the tables of the 
statistical appendix. For an extended discussion of "A Method of Providing with Cer- 
tainty for Dependent Old Age," by Mr. John F. Dryden, see The American Underwriter 
for September, 1908. Reference may also be had to my address on "The Problem of 
Poverty and Pensions in Old Age," American Journal of Sociology for September, 1908. 

t The most valuable sources of information on the whole subject of pauperism and 
dependence is the recently published report of a Royal Commission on the Poor Laws and 
Relief of Distress, London, 1909, Parliamentary Paper, Cd. 4499, price 5s 6d., obtainable 
through P. S. King & Son, London. 
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not be identical and affect all the various lines of voluntary 
savings, investments, and insurance. 

The possible solution of at least some of the most perplexing 
problems resulting from poverty and pauperism would seem to 
lie in entirely different directions than state pensions for the aged. 
Improved methods of poor-law administration would do much, 
but even more decidedly beneficial would be the results of an 
improved system of industrial education, possibly a more just 
and equitable method of industrial remuneration for work 
actually and well done. Increased efficiency would materially 
increase the earning capacity of the wage-earners of the nation, 
and correspondingly their opportunities to provide in their own 
way and at their own cost for dependent survivors in the event 
of death, and for themselves in the event of old age. Strong 
faith may also be placed in more rational methods of teaching 
thrift in the public schools and by otherwise inculcating habits- 
of prudence and self-denial, by increased security for the saving& 
and investments of those constituting the large group who work 
for wages or small salaries and who, in the event of the loss of 
their savings, practically lose their all. Much more may be 
done by insurance than has thus far been possible, but it will- 
require time to develop more systematic habits of savings as 
a prerequisite for the highest development of the life insurance 
business.* Old age annuities have their limitations and they 
are not popular with the young, but a healthy public interest 
should be aroused in this subject by wide-spread agitation and 
illustrations of the exact cost to be incurred and the benefits to 
be realized. What has already been done in this direction is of 
the greatest possible credit to the prudent and thrifty who con- 
stitute the overwhelming majority of the population, and, where 
so much has been done practically unaided and alone by wage- 
earners in their own way and at their own cost, we may be con- 
fident that in the future tendencies in this direction will not- 
diminish, but rather increase. Better education is necessary 
in domestic economy, in the rational expenditure of wage- 
earners' money for both the necessaries and the luxuries of life, 

* For details and tables of premium rates, see the statistical appendix. 
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so that the waste may be reduced to a minimum and accrue to 
their decided advantage by an increased margin available for 
voluntary savings, investments, and insurance. State insurance 
as a substitute for private insurance is open to serious objections, 
and experience demonstrates that governments have not been 
able successfully to compete with private enterprise in this 
field. The recent experiment in Massachusetts is too new to 
warrant definite conclusions, but, if it will aid the cause of 
thrift and benefit the people, it is to be hoped that the innova- 
tion will prove a success. There is abundant room for com- 
petition between private enterprise and the state, provided the 
latter does not take an undue advantage over the former by 
the control which, in the nature of things, the state has over the 
taxing power, which implies the power to hinder and destroy. 

In its final analysis, however, the whole problem of state 
pensions in old age strikes at the root of national life and charac- 
ter and involves the tremendous possibility of permanent injury 
to the highest ideals of family and social life. Practically all of 
human progress has been achieved by struggling, and, of all the 
incentives making for the development of right habits of living, 
there is not one more important than the desire for economic 
independence in old age, achieved by the people in their own way 
and at their own cost. It will be a dark day for the republic 
when that incentive is taken from the masses by a state pension 
scheme based solely upon sentimental considerations for the 
needs of the few, with a disregard for the vastly more important 
rights and liberties of the many. 

Those who so fondly believe that all the ills of mankind are 
curable by law or legislation may be reminded of the words of 
the late Mr. Arnold Foster, M.P., that "it is a peculiarity of 
Acts of Parliament that in nine cases out of ten they produce 
no results, or results totally different from those which were 
intended by the framers," and that will very probably be the 
outcome of any deliberate attempt to force a state pension 
scheme upon the people, who, by all the present standards of 
comfort, wealth, and progress, do not now need it, and let us 
fervently hope that they never may. 
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Tabus 1.— ESTIMATED COST OF STATE PENSIONS. 
Pensionable Age, SIXTY Years. Amount of Pension, $2.50 a Week. 



States and Territories. 



Alabama 

Alaska 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

District of Columbia .... 

Florida 

Georgia 

Hawaii 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Indian Territory and Oklahoma 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska . 

Nevada 

New Hampshire 

New Jersey 

New Mexico 

New York 

North Carolina 

North Dakota 

Ohio 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode Island 

South Carolina 

South Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

West Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

Total for United States . . . 



Population 
1909. 



100,781 

2,971 

8,744 

59,803 

147,888 

29,647 

90,675 

14,632 

23,071 

29,841 

126,336 

7,110 

10,946 

356,755 

205,554 

56,053 

159,060 

107,145 

136,710 

76,710 

85,639 

89,701 

252,672 

207,439 

126,087 

85,586 

206,342 

12,671 

57,296 

3,619 

51,139 

161,148 

12,039 

655,565 

116,958 

19,836 

357,892 

32,645 

478,683 

38,733 

74,622 

25,800 

118,941 

154,626 

18,832 

41.883 

126,832 

32,827 

60,166 

172,994 

3,157 



Maximum 
Amount Pay- 
able in State 
Pensions (Whole 
Population). 



5,632,802 



$13,101,530 

386,230 

1,136,720 

7,774,390 

19,225,440 

3,854,110 

11,787,750 

1,902,160 

2,999,230 

3,879,330 

16,423,680 

924,300 

1,422,980 

46,378,150 

26,722,020 

7,286,890 

20,677,800 

13,928,850 

17,772,300 

9,972,300 

11,133,070 

11,661,130 

32,847,360 

26,967,070 

16,391,310 

11,126,180 

26,824,460 

1,647,230 

7,448,480 

470,470 

6,648,070 

20,949,240 

1,565,070 

85,223,450 

15,204,540 

2,578,680 

46,525,960 

4,243,850 

62,228,790 

5,035,290 

9,700,860 

3,354,000 

15,462,330 

20,101,380 

2,448,160 

5,444,790 

16,488,160 

4,267,510 

7,821,580 

22,489,220 

410,410 



Probable Mini- 
mum Amount 
Payable (40 per 
Cent. Pension- 
able). 



$732,264,260 



$5,240,612 

154,492 

454,688 

3,109,756 

7,690,176 

1,541,644 

4,715,100 

760,864 

1,199,692 

1,551,732 

6,569,472 

369,720 

569,192 

18,551,260 

10,688,808 
2,914,756 
8,271,120 
5,571,540 
7,108,920 
3,988,920 
4,453,228 
4,664,452 

13,138,944 

10,786,828 
6,556,524 
4,450,472 

10,729,784 

658,892 

2,979,392 

188,188 

2,659,228 

8,379,696 

626,028 

34,089,380 
6,081,816 
1,031,472 

18,610,384 
1,697,540 

24,891,516 
2,014,116 
3,880,344 
1,341,600 
6,184,932 
8,040,552 
979,264 
2,177,916 
6,595,264 
1,707,004 
3,128,632 
8,995,688 
164,164 



$292,905,704 
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Table 2.— ESTIMATED COST OF STATE PENSIONS. 
Pensionable Age, SIXTY-FIVE. Amount of Pension, $2.50 a week. 



States and Territories. 



Alabama 

Alaska 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

District of Columbia .... 

Florida 

Georgia 

Hawaii 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Indian Territory and Oklahoma 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New Hampshire 

New Jersey 

New Mexico 

New York 

North Carolina 

North Dakota 

Ohio 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode Island 

South Carolina 

South Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

West Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

Total for United States . . . 



Population 
1909. 


Maximum 
Amount Pay- 
able in State 
Pensions (Whole 
Population). 


Probable Mini- 
mum Amount 
Payable (40 per 
Cent. Pension- 
able). 


62,962 


88,185,060 


83,274,024 


1,508 


196,040 


78,416 


4,930 


640,900 


256,360 


35,439 


4,607,070 


1,842,828 


90,328 


11,742,640 


4,697,056 


17,932 


2,331,160 


932,464 


59,044 


7,675,720 


3,070,288 


9,170 


1,192,100 


476,840 


13,565 


1,763,450 


705,380 


18,013 


2,341,690 


936,676 


76,722 


9,973,860 


3,989,544 


3,682 


478,660 


191,464 


6,364 


827,320 


330,928 


226,402 


29,432,260 


11,772,904 


131,701 


17,121,130 


6,848,452 


31,211 


4,057,430 


1,622,972 


104,720 


13,613,600 


5,445,440 


66,022 


8,582,860 


3,433,144 


86,647 


11,264,110 


4,505,644 


47,256 


6,143,280 


2,457,312 


57,672 


7,497,360 


2,998,944 


55,667 


7,236,710 


2,894,684 


161,912 


21,048,560 


8,419,424 


133,582 


17,365,660 


6,946,264 


82,616 


10,740,080 


4,296,032 


51,995 


6,759,350 


2,703,740 


127,087 


16,521,310 


6,608,524 


6,868 


892,840 


357,136 


34,978 


4,547,140 


1,818,856 


2,123 


275,990 


110,396 


34,920 


4,539,600 


1,815,840 


99,747 


12,967,110 


5,186,844 


6,986 


908,180 


363,272 


417,019 


54,212,470 


21,684,988 


74,973 


9,746,490 


3,898,596 


12,384 


1,609,920 


643,968 


232,010 


30,161,300 


12,064,520 


20,163 


2,621,190 


1,048,476 


301,259 


39,163,670 


15,665,468 


24,136 


3,137,680 


1,255,072 


44,713 


5,812.690 


2,325,076 


15,938 


2,071,940 


828,776 


74,197 


9,645,610 


3,858,244 


92,246 


11,991,980 


4,796,792 


12,329 


1,602,770 


641,108 


28,688 


3,729,440 


1,491,776 


80,083 


10,410,790 


4,164,316 


19,227 


2,499,510 


999,804 


38,370 


4,988,100 


1,995,240 


117,608 


15,289,040 


6,115,616 


1,661 


215,930 


86,372 


3,556,775 


$462,380,750 


8184,952,300 
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Table 3.— ESTIMATED COST OF STATE PENSIONS. 
Pensionable Age, SEVENTY. Amount of Pension, $2.50 a Week. 



States and Territories. 



Alabama 

Alaska 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

District of Columbia 

Florida 

Georgia 

Hawaii 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Indian Territory and Oklahoma 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New Hampshire 

New Jersey 

New Mexico 

New York 

North Carolina 

North Dakota ....*.... 

Ohio 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode Island 

South Carolina 

South Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

West Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

Total for United States . . . 



Population 
1909. 


Maximum 
Amount Pay- 
able in State 
Pensions (Whole 
Population). 


Probable Mini- 
mum Amount 

Payable (40 per 
Cent. Pension- 
able) . 


36,763 


$4,779,190 


$1,911,676 


846 


109,980 


43,992 


2,789 


362,570 


145,028 


19,196 


2,495,480 


998,192 


48,891 


6,355,830 


2,542,332 


8,312 


1,080,560 


432,224 


35,638 


4,632,940 


1,853,176 


5,243 


681,590 


272,636 


7,765 


1,009,450 


403,780 


10,128 


1,316,640 


526,656 


44,499 


5,784,870 


2,313,948 


2,053 


266,890 


106,756 


3,170 


412,100 


164,840 


128,638 


16,722,940 


6,689,176 


74,696 


9,710,480 


3,884,192 


15,287 


1,987,310 


794,924 


60,940 


7,922,200 


3,168,880 


35,661 


4,635,930 


1,854,372 


49,822 


6,476,860 


2,590,744 


27,836 


3,618,680 


1,447,472 


35,284 


4,586,920 


1,834,768 


32,055 


4,167,150 


1,666,860 


95,819 


12,456,470 


4,982,588 


77,323 


10,051,990 


4,020,796 


47,580 


6,185,400 


2,474,160 


30,196 


3,925,480 


1,570,192 


70,177 


9,123,010 


3,649,204 


3,365 


437,450 


174,980 


19,099 


2,482,870 


993,148 


1,115 


144,950 


57,980 


21,670 


2,817,100 


1,126,840 


57,166 


7,431,580 


2,972,632 


3,819 


496,470 


198,588 


246,381 


32,029,530 


12,811,812 


44,341 


5,764,330 


2,305,732 


6,862 


892,060 


356,824 


135,990 


17,678,700 


7,071,480 


10,966 


1,425,580 


570,232 


173,803 


22,594,390 


9,037,756 


14,127 


1,836,510 


734,604 


25,831 


3,358,030 


1,343,212 


8,716 


1,133,080 


453,232 


41,596 


5,407,480 


2,162,992 


51,038 


6,634,940 


2,653,976 


7,384 


959,920 


383,968 


18,253 


2,372,890 


949,156 


47,155 


6,130,150 


2,452,060 


9,781 


1,271,530 


508,612 


22,364 


2,907,320 


1,162,928 


71,885 


9,345,050 


3,738,020 


787 


102,310 


40,924 


2,050,101 


$266,513,130 


$106,605,252 
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Table 4.— STATISTICS OF MILITARY PENSIONS, 1863-1907. 
(From Statistical Abstract of the United States, 1907, p. 676.) 





Number of Pensioners on 


Year 


the Rolls. 


ended 




June 








30. 


Invalids. 


Widows, 
etc. 


Total. 


1863 


7,821 


6,970 


14,791 


1864 


23,479 


27,656 


51,135 


1865 


35,880 


50,106 


85,986 


1866 


55,652 


71,070 


126,722 


1867 


71,856 


83,618 


155,474 


1868 


75,957 


93,686 


169,643 


1869 


82,859 


105,104 


187,963 


1870 


87,521 


111,165 


198,686 


1871 


93,394 


114,101 


207.495 


1872 


113,954 


118,275 


232,229 


1873 


119,500 


118.911 


238,411 


1874 


121,628 


114,613 


236,241 


1875 


122,989 


111,832 


234,821 


1876 


124,239 


107,898 


232,137 


1877 


128,723 


103,381 


232,104 


1878 


131,649 


92,349 


223,998 


1879 


138,615 


104,140 


242,755 


1880 


145,410 


105,392 


250,802 


1881 


164,110 


104,720 


268,830 


1882 


182,633 


103,064 


285,697 


1883 


206,042 


97,616 


303,658 


1884 


225,470 


97,286 


322,756 


1885 


247,146 


97,979 


345,125 


1886 


270,346 


95,437 


365,783 


1887 


306,298 


99,709 


406,007 


1888 


343,701 


108,856 


452,557 


1889 


373,699 


116,026 


489,725 


1890 


415,654 


122,290 


537,944 


1891 


536,821 


139,339 


676,160 


1892 


703,242 


172,826 


876,068 


1893 


759,706 


206,306 


966,012 


1894 


754,382 


215,162 


969,544 


1895 


751,456 


219,068 


970,524 


1896 


748,514 


222,164 


970,678 


1897 


747,492 


228,522 


976,014 


1898 


758,511 


235,203 


993,714 


1899 


754,104 


237,415 


991,519 


1900 


752,510 


241,019 


993,529 


1901 


748,649 


249,086 


997,735 


1902 


739,443 


260,003 


999,446 


1903 


729,356 


267,189 


996,545 


1904 


720,921 


273,841 


994,762 


1905 


717,761 


280,680 


998,441 


1906 


701,483 


284,488 


985,971 


1907 


679,937 


287,434 


967,371 



First 
Payments. 



Dollars. 



3,284, 
2,992, 
5,763, 

12,468, 

23,628. 

26,421. 

29,906. 

23,413. 

27,115. 

22,137, 

25,166. 

22,299 

21,442. 

38,721. 

38,652. 

45,114. 

33,756. 

11,917. 

11,451, 

11,289. 

12,575. 

15,542. 
9,247, 
9,828. 
9,934, 
8,677, 
9,359, 

10,396, 
8,940, 
6,152, 
6,643, 



937.12 
352.17 
758.60 
191.20 
,176.61 
669.19 
,753.94 
,815.10 
,912.21 
,054.16 
,990.06 
,605.46 
,349.13 
,866.03 
,274.31 
,167.68 
,549.38 
.359.58 
,133.01 
,278.48 
,601.40 
,914.03 
.957.75 
.525.07 
763.54 
.548.44 
905.69 
375.33 
,064.00 
182.67 
768.39 



Pensions, 
exclusive of 
First Pay- 
ments. 



Dollars. 



24,897 

23,793 

27,900 

44,221 

26,955 

27,891 

30,520 

34,498 

38,056 

41,954, 

48,586 

56,650 

67,400 

67,371 

78,660 

94,279 

123,150 

128,069 

128,361 

126,931 

127,374 

129,108 

129,107. 

128,633 

128,596 

128,826 

128,399 

130,697 

132,202 

132,848 

131,511 



,884.60 
,657.27 
,670.32 
,037.88 
,228.74 
,502.86 
,819.87 
,572.37 
,024.91 
,088.74 
,007.02 
,896.21 
,371.45 
,984.36 
,416.19 
,979.43 
,088.56 
,366.59 
,161.29 
,425.98 
,115.95 
,965.77 
,095.20 
,605.58 
,720.30 
,719.55 
,748.02 
,196.16 
,797.33 
,105.58 
,644.07 



Total 

Disbursements 

for Pensions. 



Dollars. 

1,025,139.91 

4,504,616.92 

8,525,153.11 

15,450,549.88 

20,784,789.69 

23,101,509.36 

28,513,247.27 

29,351,488.78 

28,518,792.62 

29,752,746.81 

26,982,063.89 

30,206,778.99 

29,270,404.76 

27,936,209.53 

28,182,821.72 

26,786,009.44 

33.664,428.92 

56,689,229.08 

50,583,405.35 

54,313,172.05 

60,427,573.81 

57,912,387.47 

65,171,937.12 

64,091,142.90 

73,752,997.08 

78,950,501.67 

88,842,720.58 

106,093,850.39 

117,312,690.50 

139,394,147.11 

156,906,637.94 

139,986,726.17 

139,812,294.30 

138,220,704.46 

139,949,717.35 

144,651,879.80 

138,355,052.95 

138,462,130.65 

138,531,483.84 

137,504,267.99 

137,759,653.71 

141,093,571.49 

141,142,861.33 

139,000,288.25 

138,155,412.46 



Cost, 

Maintenance 

and 

Expenses. 



Dollars. 



407,165.00 

490,977.35 

553,020.34 

564,526.81 

600,997.86 

863,079.00 

951,253.00 

1,003,200.64 

966,794.13 

982,695.35 

1,015,078.81 

1,034,459.33 

1,032,500.09 

837,734.14 

935,027.28 

1,072,059.64 

1,466,236.01 

2,591,648.29 

2,835,181.00 

3,392,576.34 

3,245.016.61 

3,753,400.91 

3,515,057.27 

3,466,968.40 

3,526,382.13 

4,700,636.44 

4,898,665.80 

4,867,734.42 

3,963,976.31 

4,338,020.21 

3,991,375.61 

3,987,783.07 

4,114,091.46 

4,147,517.73 

3,841,706.74 

3,868,795.44 

3,831,378.96 

3,993,216.79 

3,849,366.25 

3,721,832.82 

3,523,269.51 

3,309,110.44 



The following amounts have been paid to soldiers, their widows, minor children, and depend- 
ent relatives on account of military and naval service during the wars in which the United States 
has been engaged: — 

War of the Revolution (estimated) $70,000,000.00 

War of 1812 (on account of service, without regard to disability) 45,625,899.24 

Indian wars (on account of service, without regard to disability) 8,822,387.20 

War with Mexico (on account of service, without regard to disability) .... 39,397,733.57 

War of the Rebellion 3,389,135,449.54 

War with Spain 18,909,512.43 

Regular establishment 9,864,344.67 

Unclassified 16,260,397.04 

Actual total disbursements in pensions $3,598,015,723.69 
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Table 5.— STATISTICS OF PAUPERS IN ALMSHOUSES* 

United States. 







Paupers. 




Estimated 

Population, 

1904. 




Ages. 


Number. 


Per Cent. 

of Total 

Population. 


Under 20 


36,310,593 


12,857 


0.04 


20-39 


26,192,585 


30,237 


0.12 


40-59 


13,871,462 


47,806 


0.34 


60-64 


1,958,324 


16,311 


0.83 


65-69 


1,387,146 


15,499 


1.12 


70-74 


979,162 


15,184 


1.55 


75-79 


571,177 


11,053 


1.94 


80-84 


244,790 


6,861 


2.80 


85-89 


94,652 


2,854 


3.02 




35,902 


1,344 


3.74 








3,312,829 


52,795 


1.59 







* Bureau of the Census, Special Report, entitled "Paupers in Almshouses, 1904," by 
Mr. John Koren, expert special agent. Washington, 1906. 



Table 6.— STATISTICS OF PAUPERS IN ALMSHOUSES.* 

Massachusetts. 





Estimated 

Population, 

1903. 


Paupers. 


Ages. 


Number. 


Per Cent. 

of Total 

Population. 


Under 20 


1,071,095 

1,088,947 

580,176 

86,282 

62,480 

41,653 

26,777 

13,686 

5,117 

1,636 


278 
802 
1,934 
692 
628 
605 
476 
280 
121 
44 


0.03 


20-39 

40-59 


0.07 
0.33 


60-64 

65-69 

70-74 

75-79 

85-89 


0.80 
1.01 
1.45 
1.78 
2.05 
2.36 




2.69 








151,349 


2,154 


1.42 







* Bureau of the Census, Special Report, entitled "Paupers in Almshouses, 1904," 
by Mr. John Koren, expert special agent. Washington, 1906. The enumeration of 
paupers by States was made only as of date Dec. 31, 1903. 
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Table 7.— STATISTICS OF THE INSANE IN HOSPITALS.* 

United States. 







Insane. 




Estimated 

Population, 

1904. 




Ages. 


Number. 


Per Cent. 

of Total 

Population. 


Under 20 


36,310,593 


4,111 


0.01 


20-39 


26,192,585 


75,666 


0.29 


40-59 


13,871,462 


82,959 


0.60 


60-64 


1,958,324 


12,166 


0.62 


65-69 


1,387,146 


8,549 


0.62 


70-74 


979,162 


5,973 


0.61 


75-79 


571,177 


3,430 


0.60 


80-84 


244,790 


1,694 
559 


0.69 


85-89 .' 


94,652 


0.59 




35,902 


176 


0.49 








3,312,829 


20,375 


0.61 







* Bureau of the Census, Special Report, entitled "Insane and Feeble-minded in Hos- 
pitals and Institutions, 1904." Washington, 1906. Investigation made and Report 
prepared by Mr. John Koren, expert special agent. 



Table 8.— STATISTICS OF THE INSANE IN HOSPITALS.* 

Massachusetts. 







Insane. 




Estimated 

Population, 

1904. 




Ages. 


Number. 


Per Cent. 

of Total 

Population. 


Under 20 


1,092,962 


226 


0.02 


20-39 


1,110,950 


4,551 


0.41 


40-59 


592,221 


5,247 


0.89 


60-64 


88,297 


873 


0.99 


65-69 


63,855 


673 


1.05 


70-74 


42,132 


496 


1.18 


75-79 


27,323 
13,908 


314 
155 


1.15 


80-84 


1.11 


85-89 


5,213 


63 


1.21 




1,666 


13 


0.78 








154,097 


1,714 


1.11 







* Bureau of the Census, Special Report, entitled "Insane and Feeble-minded in Hos- 
pitals and Institutions, 1904." Washington, 1906. Investigation made and Report pre- 
pared by Mr. John Koren, expert special agent. 
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Table 9.— STATISTICS OF ACUTE AND CHRONIC DISEASES* 

State of Massachusetts. 
(Census of 1905.) 





Estimated 

Population, 

1905. 


Acute Disease Cases. 


Chronic Disease Cases. 


Ages. 


Number. 


Per Cent. 

of Total 

Population. 


Number. 


Per Cent. 

of Total 

Population. 


TJnder 60 ... . 

60-69 

70-79 

80 and over . . . 


2,832,048 

155,544 

70,480 

21,136 


3,717 
265 
124 

44 


0.13 
0.17 
0.18 

0.21 


11,941 
5,666 
3,584 
1,009 


0.42 
3.64 
5.09 
4.77 



* Bureau of Statistics of Labor, Labor Bulletins for October and November, 1907, 
Boston, 1907. 

Table 10.— ESTIMATE OF POLL TAX YIELD.* 

State of Massachusetts. 

Male population of ages 18 and over, 1890 723,542 

Male population of ages 18 and over, 1900 909,208 

Estimated male population of ages 18 and over, 1909 1,076,311 



* A poll tax of $2 per male person (ages 18 and over) would yield the State of 
chusetts in 1909 the sum of $2,152,622, according to the above estimate. 



Table 11.— WAGE-EARNERS AND WAGES IN MANUFACTURING 

INDUSTRIES. 

United States Census, 1905. 



Salaried persons 
Wage-earners 

Total . . . . 



Number. 



519,751 
5,470,321 



5,990,072 



Wages and 
Salaries. 



$574,761,231 
2,611,540,532 



$3,186,301,763 



Average. 



$1,106 

477 



$532 



Table 12.— PERSONS EMPLOYED IN GAINFUL OCCUPATIONS.* 
United States, 1890-1909. 



Years. 


Males. 


Females. 


Total. 


1890 


19,312,651 
23,753,836 
27,750,907 


4,005,532 
5,319,397 
6,501,880 


23,318,183 


1900 


29,073,233 


Estimated to 1909 


34,252,787 







* Estimating the average yearly earnings of all persons in gainful occupations to be 
$360, the aggregate amount which will be paid in the United States in 1909 in the form 
of wages is 34,252,787 X 360, or $12,331,003,320. 
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Table 13.— STATISTICS OF POST-OFFICE ANNUITIES (DEFERRED). 
United Kingdom, 1865-1906. 



Years. 



1865-68 

1869 . 

1870 . 

1871 . 

1872 . 

1873 . 

1874 . 

1875 . 

1876 . 

1877 . 

1878 . 

1879 . 

1880 . 

1881 . 

1882 . 

1883 . 

1884 . 

1885 . 

1886 . 

1887 . 

1888 . 

1889 . 

1890 . 

1891 . 

1892 . 
1893 
1894 . 
1895 
1896 . 
1897 
1898 . 
1899 
1900 
1901 
1902 
1903 
1904 
1905 
1906 . 



Number 

of New 

Contracts 

Issued. 



198 

45 

57 

36 

38 

35 

53 

34 

29 

58 

50 

49 

41 

66 

72 

104 

93 

103 

87 

90 

138 

131 

116 

142 

214 

168 

174 

179 

211 

216 

179 

158 

149 

152 

153 

166 

136 

175 

142 



Amounts. 



£ 

3,711 

1,044 

1,195 

710 

721 

583 

992 

768 

464 

1,251 

1,370 

958 

847 

1,375 

1,502 

2,120 

2,410 

1,694 

1,771 

1,627 

2,719 

2,857 

2,527 

2,182 

4,252 

3,431 

4,107 

4,433 

4,441 

4,373 

4,028 

3,491 

3,035 

3,356 

3,292 

3,649 

2,730 

3,636 

3,181 



2 

2 
16 
10 

2 
12 

16 

13 

3 

13 

5 

14 

17 

10 

10 

1 

7 

7 

9 

18 

15 

13 

12 

3 

14 
14 



d. 



6 



* 

(18,063) 
(5,084) 
(5,820) 
(3,457) 
(3,512) 

- (2,842) 

- (4,828) 

- (3,742) 

- (2,259) 

- (6,090) 

- (6,669) 

- (4,663) 

- (4,122) 

- (6,695) 

- (7,312) 

- (10,317) 

- (11,731) 

- (8,244) 

- (8,622) 

- (7,921) 

- (13,233) 
6 (13,907) 

- (12,299) 

- (10,622) 
6 (20,697) 

- (16,699) 

- (19,989) 
6 (21,574) 
6 (21,614) 
6 (21,283) 
2 (19,604) 
4 (16,993) 
6 (14,774) 

- (16,335) 
6 (16,024) 
6 (17,758) 

- (13,286) 
6 (17,698) 
6 (15,484) 
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Table 14.— NEW POLICY ISSUE OF ENGLISH LIFE INSURANCE COMPANIES 
WHICH DO NOT EMPLOY AGENTS OR SOLICITORS, 1898-1907. 



Years. 


Equitable 
(estabfishedl762). 


London Life 


Metropolitan 


(established 1806). 


(established 1835). 


1898 


450 


257 


191 


1899 


299 


251 


152 


1900 


272 


252 


162 


1901 


257 


241 


167 


1902 


250 


230 


200 


1903 


263 


258 


195 


1904 


258 


252 


174 




290 


248 


163 


1906 


262 


228 


167 


1907 


236 


277 


193 



Table 15.— STATISTICS OF AMERICAN LEGAL RESERVE LIFE INSURANCE, 

1850-1907. 

Policy Account. 





Ordinary- 


Industrial. 


Total. 


Calendar 














Year. 


Number of 
Policies. 


Amount. 


Number of 
Policies. 


Amount. 


Number of 
Policies. 


Amount. 




Dollars. 




Dollars. 




Dollars. 


1850 . . 


29,407 


68,614,189 


— 


— 


— 


— 


1860 . . 


60,000 


180,000,000 


— 


— 


— 


— 


1870 . . 


839,226 


2,262,847,000 


— 


— 


— 


— 


1880* . . 


679,690 


1,564,183,532 


236,674 


20,533,469 


916,364 


1,584,717,001 


1886 . . 


926,497 


2,365,696,617 


1,780,372 


198,431,170 


2,706,869 


2,564,127,787 


1887 . . 


992,987 


2,599,576,117 


2,310,003 


255,533,472 


3,302,990 


2,855,109,589 


1888 . . 


1,091,357 


2,896,099,365 


2,797,521 


305,155,182 


3,888,878 


3,201,254,547 


1889 . . 


1,218,008 


3,291,828,258 


3,365,461 


365,841,518 


4,583,469 


3,657,669,776 


1890 . . 


1,319,561 


3,620,057,439 


3,883,529 


429,521,128 


5,203,090 


4,049,578,567 


1891 . . 


1,465,459 


3,964,491,593 


4,319,817 


481,919,116 


5,785,276 


4,446,410,709 


1892 . . 


1,531,231 


4,314,204,343 


5,200,777 


583,527,016 


6,732,008 


4,897,731,359 


1893 . . 


1,754,303 


4,629,774,861 


5,751,514 


662,050,129 


7,505,817 


5,291,824,990 


1894 . . 


1,868,954 


4,765,220,494 


6,833,439 


800,946,170 


8,702,393 


5,566,166,664 


1895 . . 


1,940,945 


4,917,694,131 


6,952,757 


820,740,641 


8,893,702 


5,738,434,772 


1896 . . 


2,024,927 


5,054,800,906 


7,388,119 


888,266,586 


9,413,046 


5,943,067,492 


1897 . . 


2,201,193 


5,329,980,648 


8,005,384 


996,139,424 


10,206,577 


6,326,120,072 


1898 . . 


2,419,850 


5,714,964,251 


8,798,480 


1,110,073,519 


11,218,330 


6,825,037,770 


1899 . . 


2,820,950 


6,481,154,483 


10,050,847 


1,293,125,522 


12,871,797 


7,774,280,005 


1900 . . 


3,176,051 


7,093,152,380 


11,219,296 


1,468,986,366 


14,395,347 


8,562,138,746 


1901 . . 


3,693,702 


7,952,989,395 


12,337,022 


1,640,857,553 


16,030,724 


9,593,846,948- 


1902 . . 


4,160,088 


8,701,587,912 


13,448,124 


1,806,890,864 


17,608,212 


10,508,478,776 


1903 . . 


4,694,021 


9,593,008,148 


14,603,694 


1,977,599,397 


19,297,715 


11,570,607,545 


1904 . . 


5,507,759 


10,412,078,338 


15,674,384 


2,135,859,103 


21,182,143 


12,547,937,441 


1905 . . 


5,621,417 


11,054,255,524 


16,872,583 


2,309,754,235 


22,494,000 


13,364,009,759 


1906 . . 


5,792,956 


11,253,194,077 


17,841,396 


2,453,616,207 


23,634,352 


13,706,810,284 


1907 . . 


5,945,780 


11,486,518,261 


18,849,357 


2,577,896,941 


24,795,137 


14,064,415,202 



* The Industrial Insurance was established in the United States by the Prudential Insurance 
Company in 1875. 
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Table 16.— FINANCIAL STATISTICS OF AMERICAN LEGAL RESERVE LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANIES, ORDINARY AND INDUSTRIAL COMBINED, 
1880-1907. 







Total Pay- 








Calendar Year. 


Total 
Income. 


ments to 
Policy- 
holders. 


Assets. 


Liabilities. 


Surplus. 




Dollars. 


Dollars. 


Dollars. 


Dollars. 


Dollars. 


1880 


80,537,990 


55,881,794 


452,680,651 


— 


— 


1886 


123,614,000 


64,029,451 


585,201,199 


— 


— 


1887 


137,913,159 


71,231,568 


619,137,675 


— 


— 


1888 


155,477,074 


77,542,039 


668,196,883 


— 


— 


1889 


177,607,718 


83,031,083 


720,237,645 


— 


— 


1890 


196,938,069 


90,007,820 


770,972,061 


678,681,309 


92,290,752 


1891 


213,444,589 


97,026,344 


840,579,127 


740,226,450 


100,352,677 


1892 


227,622,957 


104,506,882 


919,342,031 


802,677,076 


116,664,955 


1893 


241,727,503 


112,648,941 


987,946,922 


868,600,298 


119,346,624 


1894 


261,959,111 


118,423,246 


1,073,156,679 


930,937,755 


142,218,924 


1895 


271,928,709 


125,136,443 


1,159,873,889 


997,668,526 


162,205,363 


1896 


283,726,855 


136,179,008 


1,243,561,111 


1,066,541,285 


177,019,826 


1897 


304,945,675 


139,405,708 


1,344,903,198 


1,157,010,946 


187,892,252 


1898 


325,452,134 


146,804,522 


1,462,651,318 


1,245,788,245 


216,863,073 


1899 


365,368,062 


159,987,686 


1,595,208,408 


1,365,873,943 


229,334,465 


1900 


400,603,257 


168,687,601 


1,742,414,173 


1,493,378,709 


249,035,464 


1901 


457,965,754 


192,398,489 


1,910,784,985 


1,640,289,306 


270,495,679 


1902 


504,527,705 


199,883,721 


2,091,822,851 


1,798,136,861 


293,685,990 


1903 


553,639,900 


225,842,072 


2,265,221,193 


1,978,823,571 


286,397,622 


1904 


599,081,882 


247,052,831 


2,498,960,968 


2,168,468,541 


330,492,427 


1905 


642,058,530 


264,968,883 


2,706,186,867 


2,372,573,020 


333,613,847 


1906 


667,185,592 


287,325,629 


2,924,253,848 


2,557,049,863 


367,203,985 


1907 


678,688,362 


309,699,025 


3,052,775,519 


2,736,336,068 


316,439,451 



Table 17.— STATISTICS OF AMOUNTS PAID ON ACCOUNT OF ANNUITY CON- 
TRACTS BY AMERICAN LEGAL RESERVE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANIES, 

1878-1907. 

(From the Insurance Age, 1908, pp. 272, 273.) 



Years. 


Amounts. 


Years. 


Amounts. 


Years. 


Amounts. 




Dollars. 




Dollars. 




Dollars. 


1878 


232,341 


1888 


1,297,943 


1898 


3,353,274 


1879 


256,081 


1889 


1,540,664 


1899 


3,553,453 


1880 


338,775 


1890 


1,797,965 


1900 


4,096,766 


1881 


483,609 


1891 


1,988,585 


1901 


4,324,305 


1882 


604,380 


1892 


2,097,427 


1902 


4,843,853 


1883 


831,617 


1893 


2,241,926 


1903 


5,517,851 


1884 


1,009,137 


1894 


2,328,166 


1904 


6,010,910 


1885 


1,075,287 


1895 


2,388,135 


1905 


6,536,777 


1886 


1,119,923 


1896 


2,608,874 


1906 


6,849,219 


1887 


1,204,661 


1897 


2,966,417 


1907 


7,011,861 
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-STATISTICS OF FRATERNAL INSURANCE IN THE UNITED STATES, 
1901-1907.* 
(From the Spectator Year Book, 1908, p. 626.) 




* These statistics are not entirely complete, since many small organizations make no 
reports. 



Table 19.— STATISTICS OF THE SAVINGS-BANKS OF THE UNITED STATES, 

1830-1907. 
(From the Statistical Abstract for 1907.) 



Years. 



1830 
1840 
1850 
1851 
1852 
1853 
1854 
1855 
1856 
1857 
1858 
1859 
1860 
1861 
1862 
1863 
1864 
1865 
1866 
1867 
1868 
1869 
1870 
1871 
1872 
1873 
1874 
1875 
1876 
1877 



Number 
of De- 
positors. 



38,035 
78,701 
251,354 
277,148 
308,863 
365,538 
396,173 
431,602 
487,986 
490,428 
538,840 
622,556 
693,870 
694,487 
787,943 
887,096 
976,025 
980,844 
,067,061 
188,202 
.310,144 
,466,684 
,630,846 
,902,047 
,992,925 
,185,832 
293,401 
,359,864 
,368,630 
395,314 



Amounts on 
Deposit. 



Dollars. 

6,973,304 

14,051,520 

43,431,130 

50,457,913 

59,467,453 

72,313,696 

77,823,906 

84,290,076 

95,598,230 

98,512,968 

108,438,287 

128,657,901 

149.277,504 

146,729,882 

169,434,540 

206,235,202 

236,280,401 

242,619,382 

282,455,794 

337,009,452 

392,781,813 

457,675,050 

549,874,358 

650,745,442 

735,046,805 

802,363,609 

864,556,902 

924,037,304 

941,350,255 

866,218,306 



Years. 



1878 
1879 
1880 
1881 
1882 
1883 
1884 
1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 
1895 
1896 
1897 
1898 
1899 
1900 
1901 
1902 
1903 
1904 
1905 
1906 
1907 



Number 
of De- 
positors. 



2,400 ; 
2,268, 
2,335, 
2,528, 
2,710, 
2,876, 
3,015, 
3,071, 
3,158, 
3,418. 
3,838, 
4,021 
4,258, 
4,533 
4,781 
4,830 
4,777 
4,875 
5,065 
5,201 
5,385 
5,687, 
6,107 
6,358 
6,666 
7,035 
7,305 
7,696 
8,027 
8,588, 



,785 
,707 
,582 
,749 
,354 
438 
,151 
,495 
,950 
,013 
,291 
,523 
,893 
,217 
,605 
,599 
,687 
519 
,494 
.132 
,746 
818 
083 
723 
672 
228 
,443 
,229 
192 
811 



Amounts on 
Deposit. 



Dollars. 
879,897,425 
802,490,298 
819,106,973 
891,961,142 
966,797,081 
1,024,856,787 
1,073,294,955 
1,095,172,147 
1,141,530,578 
1,235,247,371 
1,364,196,550 
1,444,391,325 
1,550,023,956 
1,654,826,142 
1,758,329,618 
1,808,800,262 
1,777,833,242 
1,844,357,798 
1,935,466,468 
1,983,413,564 
2,028,208,409 
2,182,006,424 
2,389,719,954 
2,516,843,293 
2,650,104,486 
2,815,483,106 
2,918,775,329 
3,093,077,357 
3,299,544,601 
3,495,410,087 
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Table 20.— SPECIMEN PREMIUM RATES OF THE MASSACHUSETTS 

SAVINGS-BANKS INSURANCE AND ANNUITY PLAN. 

Insurance and Annuity Policy. 

Insurance Payable at Death Prior to Age 65, Annuity commencing at Age 65. 



Age 


Amount of Insurance and Annuity for Monthly Premium of 
























next 
Birth- 


25c 




30c 




35c 




40c 




45c. 


50 c 




day. 
























Ins. 


Ann. 


Ins. 


Ann. 


Ins. 


Ann. 


Ins. 


Ann. 
$39 


Ins. 


Ann. 


Ins. 


Ann. 


18 . . 


$124 


$24 


$149 


$30 


$174 


$34 


$198 


$223 


$44 


$248 


$49 


19 . . 


119 


24 


144 


29 


168 


33 


190 


38 


214 


43 


238 


48 


20 . . 


115 


23 


138 


28 


161 


32 


184 


37 


207 


41 


230 


46 


21 . . 


111 


22 


133 


27 


155 


31 


178 


36 


200 


40 


222 


44 


22 . . 


107 


21 


128 


26 


150 


30 


171 


34 


193 


39 


214 


43 


23 . . 


103 


20 


124 


25 


144 


29 


165 


33 


185 


37 


206 


41 


24 . . 


100 


20 


120 


24 


140 


28 


160 


32 


180 


36 


200 


40 


25 . . 


96 


19 


115 


23 


134 


28 


154 


31 


173 


35 


192 


38 


26 . . 


93 


18 


112 


22 


130 


26 


149 


29 


168 


33 


186 


37 


27 . . 


89 


17 


107 


21 


125 


25 


142 


28 


160 


32 


178 


36 


28 . . 


86 


17 


103 


21 


120 


24 


138 


28 


155 


31 


172 


34 


29 . . 


83 


16 


100 


20 


116 


23 


133 


27 


149 


30 


166 


33 


30 . . 


80 


16 


96 


19 


112 


22 


128 


26 


144 


29 


160 


32 


31 . . 


77 


15 


92 


18 


108 


21 


123 


25 


139 


28 


154 


31 


32 . . 


74 


14 


89 


18 


104 


21 


118 


24 


133 


27 


148 


30 


33 . . 


71 


14 


85 


17 


99 


20 


114 


23 


128 


25 


142 


28 


34 . . 


68 


13 


82 


16 


95 


19 


109 


22 


122 


24 


136 


27 


35 . . 


65 


13 


78 


16 


91 


18 


104 


21 


117 


23 


130 


26 


36 . . 


62 


12 


74 


15 


87 


17 


99 


20 


112 


22 


124 


25 


37 . . 


60 


12 


72 


14 


84 


17 


96 


19 


108 


21 


120 


24 


38 . . 


57 


11 


68 


14 


80 


16 


91 


18 


103 


20 


114 


23 


39 . . 


54 


10 


65 


13 


76 


15 


86 


17 


97 


19 


108 


22 


40 . . 


51 


10 


62 


12 


71 


14 


83 


16 


92 


18 


102 


21 


41 . . 


49 


9 


59 


12 


69 


14 


78 


16 


88 


18 


98 


20 


42 . . 


46 


9 


55 


11 


64 


13 


74 


15 


83 


17 


92 


19 


43 . . 


44 


8 


53 


11 


62 


12 


70 


14 


79 


16 


88 


18 


44 . . 


41 


8 


49 


10 


57 


11 


66 


13 


74 


15 


82 


17 


45 . . 


39 


7 


47 


10 


55 


11 


62 


12 


70 


14 


78 


16 


46 . . 


36 


7 


43 


9 


50 


10 


58 


12 


65 


13 


72 


15 


47 . . 


34 


6 


41 


8 


48 


10 


54 


11 


61 


12 


68 


14 


48 . . 


32 


6 


38 


8 


45 


9 


51 


10 


58 


12 


64 


13 


49 . . 


30 


6 


36 


7 


42 


8 


48 


10 


54 


11 


60 


12 


50 . . 


27 


5 


32 


6 


38 


7 


43 


9 


49 


10 


54 


11 
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Table 21.— SPECIMEN PREMIUM RATES OF THE MASSACHUSETTS 

SAVINGS-BANKS INSURANCE AND ANNUITY PLAN. 

Whole Life Potior. 

Benefit Payable at Death. Premiums cease at Age 75. 



Age 

next 

Birthday. 



18 

19 
20 
21 
22 

23 
.24 
25 
26 
27 

28 
29 
30 
.31 
.32 

33 
34 
35 
36 
37 

38 
.39 

40 
41 
42 

43 
44 
45 
40 
47 

48 
49 
50 
51 
52 

53 
54 
55 
56 
57 

58 
59 
60 



Amount of Insurance for Monthly Premium of 



25c. 30c. 35c. 40c. 45c. 50c. 55c. 60c. 65c. 70c. 75c. 80c 



8155 
151 

145 
141 
137 

133 
130 
126 

122 
118 

115 
112 
109 
105 
102 

100 
97 
94 
91 



85 
82 
79 
76 
74 

71 
68 
65 
63 
60 

58 
55 
53 
50 

48 

46 
43 
41 
39 
37 

35 
33 
31 



8186 
181 
174 
169 
164 

160 
156 
151 
146 

142 

138 
134 
131 
126 
122 

120 
116 
113 
109 
106 

102 
98 
95 
91 
89 

85 
82 
78 
76 
72 

70 
66 
64 
60 

58 

55 
52 
49 

47 
44 

42 
40 
37 



$217 
211 
203 
197 
192 

186 
182 
176 
171 
165 

161 
157 
153 
147 
143 

140 
136 
132 

127 
123 

119 
115 
111 
106 
104 

99 
95 
91 

88 
84 

81 
77 
74 
70 
67 



$248 
242 
232 
226 
219 

213 
208 
202 
195 
189 

184 
179 
174 
168 
163 

160 
155 
150 
146 
141 

136 
131 
126 
122 
118 

114 
109 
104 
101 



85 
80 
77 



$279 
272 
261 
254 
247 

239 
234 
227 
220 

212 

207 
202 
196 
189 
184 

180 
175 
169 
164 
158 

153 
148 
142 
137 
133 

128 
122 
117 
113 
108 

104 
99 
95 
90 



64 


74 


83 


60 


69 


77 


57 


66 


74 


55 


62 


70 


52 


59 


67 


49 


56 


63 


46 


53 


59 


43 


50 


56 



$310 
302 
290 
282 
274 

266 
260 
252 
244 
236 

230 
224 
218 
210 
204 

200 
194 

188 
182 
176 

170 
164 
158 
152 
148 

142 
136 
130 
126 
120 

116 
110 
106 
100 
96 

92 
86 

82 
78 

74 

70 
66 
62 



$341 
332 
319 
310 
301 

293 
286 

277 
268 
260 

253 
246 

240 
231 

224 

220 
213 
207 
200 
194 

187 
180 
174 
167 
163 

156 
150 
143 
139 
132 

128 
121 
117 
110 
106 

101 
95 
90 
86 
81 

77 
73 
08 



$372 
362 
348 
338 
329 

319 
312 
302 
293 
283 

276 
269 
262 
252 
245 

240 
233 
226 

218 
211 

204 
197 
190 
182 

178 

170 
163 
156 
151 
144 

139 
132 

127 
120 
115 

110 

103 

98 

94 



84 
79 
74 



$403 
393 

377 
367 
356 

346 
338 
328 
317 
307 

299 
291 
283 
273 
265 

260 
252 
244 
237 
229 

221 
213 
205 
198 
192 

185 
177 
169 
164 
156 

151 
143 
138 
130 
125 

120 
112 
107 
101 
96 

91 

86 
81 



$434 
423 
406 
395 

384 

372 
364 
353 
342 
330 

322 
314 
305 
294 
286 



$465 
453 
435 
423 

411 

399 
390 
378 
366 
354 

345 
336 
327 
315 
306 



$496 
483 
464 
451 
438 

426 
416 
403 
390 
378 

368 
358 
349 
336 
326 



280 


300 


320 


272 


291 


310 


263 


282 


301 


255 


273 


291 


246 


264 


282 


238 


255 


272 


230 


246 


262 


221 


237 


253 


213 


228 


243 


207 


222 


237 


199 


213 


227 


190 


204 


218 


182 


195 


208 


176 


189 


202 


168 


180 


192 


162 


174 


186 


154 


165 


176 


148 


159 


170 


140 


150 


160 


134 


144 


154 


129 


138 


147 


120 


129 


138 


115 


123 


131 


109 


117 


125 


104 


111 


118 


98 


105 


112 


92 


99 


106 


87 


93 


99 
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Table 22.— SPECIMEN PREMIUM RATES OF THE MASSACHUSETTS 

SAVINGS-BANKS INSURANCE AND ANNUITY PLAN. 

Endowment Policy. 

Benefit Payable at Age 65 or at Previous Death. 



Age 

next 

Birthday. 



18 
19 
20 
21 
22 

23 
24 
25 
26 
27 

28 
29 
30 
31 
32 

33 
34 
35 
36 
37 

38 
39 
40 
41 
42 

43 
44 
45 
46 
47 

48 
49 
50 



Amount of Endowment Insurance for Monthly Premium of 



25c. 30c. 35c. 40c. 45c. 50c. 55c. 60c. 65c. 70c. 75c. 80c. 



$142 
137 
132 
128 
124 

120 
116 
112 
108 
105 

101 

98 
95 
92 



85 
82 
79 
76 
73 

70 
67 

64 
61 

58 

55 
53 
50 
47 
44 

42 
39 
37 



$170 
164 

158 
154 
149 

144 
139 
134 
130 
126 

121 
118 
114 
110 
106 

102 
98 
95 
91 
88 

84 
80 
77 
73 
70 



64 
60 
56 
53 

50 

47 
44 



SI 99 
192 

185 
179 

174 

168 
162 
157 
151 
147 

141 
137 
133 
129 
123 

119 
115 
111 
106 
102 



94 

90 
85 
81 

77 
74 
70 
66 
62 

59 
55 
52 



$227 
219 

211 
205 
198 

192 
186 
179 
173 
168 

162 
157 
152 
147 
141 

136 
131 
126 
122 
117 

112 

107 

102 

98 

93 



85 
80 
75 
70 

67 
62 
59 



$256 
247 
238 
230 
223 

216 
209 
202 
194 
189 

182 
176 
171 
166 

158 

153 
148 
142 
137 
131 

126 
121 
115 
110 
104 



95 
90 

85 
79 

76 
70 
67 



$284 
274 
264 
256 
248 

240 
232 
224 
216 
210 

202 
196 
190 
184 
176 

170 
164 
158 
152 
146 

140 
134 
128 
122 
116 

110 

106 

100 

94 



84 

78 
74 



$312 
301 

290 
282 
273 

264 
255 
246 
238 
231 

222 
216 
209 
202 
194 

187 
180 
174 
167 
161 

154 
147 
141 
134 

128 

121 
117 
110 
103 
97 

92 
86 
81 



$341 
329 
317 
307 
298 

288 
278 
269 
259 
252 

242 
235 
228 
221 
211 

204 
197 
190 
182 
175 

168 
161 
154 
146 
139 

132 
127 
120 
113 
106 

101 

94 



$369 
356 

343 
333 
322 

312 
302 
291 
281 
273 

263 
255 
247 
239 
229 

221 
213 
205 
198 
190 

182 
174 
166 
159 
151 

143 
138 
130 
122 
114 

109 

101 

96 



$398 
384 
370 
358 
347 

336 
325 
314 

302 
294 

283 
274 
266 
258 
246 

238 
230 
221 
213 
204 

196 
188 
179 
171 
162 

154 
148 
140 
132 
123 

118 
109 
104 



$426 
411 
396 
384 
372 

360 
348 
336 
324 
315 

303 
294 

285 
276 
264 

255 
246 
237 
228 
219 

210 
201 
192 
183 
174 

165 
159 
150 
141 
132 

126 
117 
111 



$454 
438 
422 
410' 
397 

384 
371 
358. 
346 
336 

323 
314 
304 
294 
282 

272 
262 
253 
243 
234 

224 
214 
205- 
195 
186 

176. 
170 
160. 
150' 
141 

134 
125 
118 
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Table 23.— CANADIAN GOVERNMENT DEFERRED ANNUITIES. 

Annuities to be purchased bt a Weekly Payment of Twenty-five Cents ($13 a 

Yeak). 

In the event of death before the first payment of annuity falls due, the total purchase money, 
with 3 per cent, compound interest, will be refunded. 





Amount of Annuity — Payable Quarterly at 


Age Last Birthday. 


Age 65. 


Age 70. 




Males. 


Females. 


Males. 


Females. 


5 

10 

15 

20 

25 

30 

35 

40 

45 

50 

55 

60 

65 


$427.51 

335.73 

262.23 

203.52 

156.63 

119.17 

89.22 

65.25 

46.04 

30.62 

18.21 

8.17 


$371.57 

292.50 

229.03 

178.20 

137.51 

104.89 

78.73 

57.74 

40.85 

27.25 

16.24 

7.30 


$559.08 

434.94 

336.66 

258.95 

197.52 

148.97 

110.59 

80.25 

56.24 

37.19 

22.01 

9.85 


$471.44 

368.77 

287.07 

222.11 

170.43 

129.33 

96.62 

70.55 

49.74 

33.07 

19.66 

8.82 



Table 24.— CANADIAN GOVERNMENT DEFERRED ANNUITIES. 

Annuities to be purchased by a Weekly Payment of Twenty-five Cents ($13 a 

Year). 

In the event of death before the first payment of annuity falls due, no purchase money will be 

refunded. 



Age Last Birthday. 



5 

10 
15 
20 
25 
30 
35 
40 
45 
50 
55 
60 
65 



Amount of Annuity — Payable Quarterly at 



Age 65. 



Males. 


Females. 





$553.73 


$517.21 


432.69 


401.24 


335.70 


307.88 


257.63 


233.30 


195.28 


174.06 


145.73 


127.18 


106.49 


90.23 


75.58 


61.31 


51.44 


38.90 


32.80 


21.81 


18.58 


9.10 


7.89 







Age 70. 



Males. 



$589.94 

449.83 

338.55 

250.47 

181.06 

126.73 

84.63 

52.53 

28.65 

11.55 



Females. 



$598.15 

461.33 

352.08 

265.25 

196.48 

142.32 

100.02 

67.35 

42.43 

23.70 

9.87 
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Table 25.— CANADIAN GOVERNMENT DEFERRED ANNUITIES. 

Yearlt Payments required to purchase an Annuity of $100. 

In the event of death before the first payment of annuity falls due, the total purchase money, 
with 3 per cent, compound interest, will be refunded. 





Yearly Payments for $100 Annuity at 


Age Last Birthday. 


Age 65. 


Age 70. 




Males. 


Females. 


Males. 


Females. 


5 


$3.04 


$3.50 


$1.82 


$2.17 


10 


3.87 


4.44 


2.33 


2.76 


15 


4.96 


5.68 


2.99 


3.53 


20 


6.39 


7.30 


3.86 


4.53 


25 


8.30 


9.45 


5.02 


5.85 


30 


10.91 


12.39 


6.58 


7.63 


35 


14.57 


16.51 


8.73 


10.05 


40 


19.92 


22.52 


11.76 


13.46 


45 


28.24 


31.82 


16.20 


18.43 


50 


42.45 


47.72 


23.12 


26.14 


55 


71.40 


80.05 


34.96 


39.31 


60 


159.17 


178.12 


59.06 


66.13 


65 


— 


— 


132.00 


147.43 



Table 26.— CANADIAN GOVERNMENT DEFERRED ANNUITIES. 

Yearly Payments required to purchase an Annuity of $100. 

In the event of death before the first payment of annuity falls due, no purchase money will be 

refunded. 





Yearly Payments for $100 Annuity at 


Age Last Birthday. 


Age 65. 


Age 70. 




Males. 


Females. 


Males. 


Females. 


5 


$1.96 


$2.35 


$1.04 


$1.33 


10 


2.51 


3.00 


1.32 


1.69 


15 


3.24 


3.87 


1.70 


2.17 


20 


4.22 


5.05 


2.20 


2.82 


25 


5.57 


6.66 


2.89 


3.69 


30 


7.47 


8.92 


3.84 


4.90 


35 


10.22 


12.21 


5.19 


6.62 


40 


14.41 


17.20 


7.18 


9.13 


45 


21.20 


25.27 


10.26 


13.00 


50 


33.42 


39.63 


15.36 


19.30 


55 


59.59 


69.96 


24.75 


30.64 


60 


142.81 


164.72 


45.38 


54.85 


65 


— 


— 


112.59 


131.70 







Rates of the Prudential Insurance Company of America. 
Annuity Purchased by Payment of 1,000 Dollars. 







Males. 


Females. 


Age Last 
Birthday. 


Annual 

Payment. 


Semi- 
annual 
Payment. 


Quarterly 
Payment. 


Annual 
Payment. 


Semi- 
annual 
Payment. 


Quarterly 
Payment. 


25 . . . 


$49.83 


$24.61 


$12.23 


$47.28 


$23.36 


$11.61 


26 . 




50.25 


24.81 


12.33 


47.66 


23.55 


11.71 


27 . 




50.68 


25.03 


12.44 


48.08 


23.75 


11.81 


28 . 




51.15 


25.25 


12.55 


48.50 


23.96 


11.91 


29 . 




51.63 


25.48 


12.66 


48.92 


24.17 


12.01 


30 . 




52.14 


25.73 


12.79 


49.38 


24.39 


12.12 


31 . 




52.69 


26.00 


12.92 


49.85 


24.62 


12.24 


32 . 




53.25 


26.27 


13.05 


50.33 


24.85 


12.35 


33 . 




53.85 


26.57 


13.20 


50.81 


25.09 


12.47 


34 . 




54.50 


26.88 


13.35 


51.31 


25.33 


12.59 


35 . 




55.16 


27.20 


13.51 


51.84 


25.59 


12.71 


36 . 




55.83 


27.53 


13.67 


52.38 


25.85 


12.84 


37 . 




56.59 


27.90 


13.86 


52.94 


26.12 


12.98 


38 . 




57.37 


28.28 


14.04 


53.56 


26.43 


13.13 


39 . 




58.21 


28.69 


14.24 


54.20 


26.74 


13.28 


40 . 




59.07 


29.10 


14.45 


54.88 


27.07 


13.45 


41 




59.99 


29.55 


14.67 


55.62 


27.43 


13.62 


42 . 




60.98 


30.03 


14.90 


56.37 


27.79 


13.80 


43 . 




62.00 


30.53 


15.15 


57.21 


28.20 


14.00 


44 . 




63.09 


31.06 


15.41 


58.07 


28.62 


14.21 


45 . 




64.27 


31.63 


15.69 


59.03 


29.09 


14.44 


46 . 




65.49 


32.22 


15.98 


60.02 


29.57 


14.68 


47 . 




66.76 


32.83 


16.28 


61.09 


30.08 


14.93 


48 . 




68.17 


33.51 


16.62 


62.23 


30.64 


15.20 


49 . 




69.64 


34.22 


16.97 


63.45 


31.23 


15.50 


50 . 




71.17 


34.97 


17.33 


64.77 


31.87 


15.81 


51 . 




72.83 


35.77 


17.73 


66.18 


32.55 


16.15 


52 . 




74.63 


36.63 


18.15 


67.66 


33.27 


16.50 


53 . 




76.51 


37.54 


18.60 


69.25 


34.04 


16.88 


54 . 




78.49 


38.49 


19.06 


70.97 


34.87 


17.28 


55 . 




80.65 


39.53 


19.57 


72.78 


35.74 


17.71 


56 . 




82.92 


40.62 


20.11 


74.74 


36.68 


18.18 


57 . 




85.40 


41.81 


20.69 


76.86 


37.71 


18.68 


58 . 




88.03 


43.07 


21.31 


79.11 


38.79 


19.21 


59 . 




90.83 


44.40 


21.96 


81.50 


39.94 


19.77 


60 . 




93.81 


45.83 


22.66 


84.10 


41.19 


20.38 


61 . 




96.99 


47.35 


23.40 


86.88 


42.52 


21.04 


62 . 




100.50 


49.02 


24.21 


89.85 


43.94 


21.73 


63 . 




104.28 


50.81 


25.09 


93.02 


45.45 


22.47 


64 . 




108.34 


52.74 


26.03 


96.43 


47.08 


23.27 


65 . 




112.61 


54.76 


27.01 


100.00 


48.78 


24.10 


66 . 




116.82 


56.75 


27.98 


103.84 


50.61 


24.99 


67 . 




121.21 


58.82 


28.99 


107.76 


52.47 


25.89 


68 . 




125.63 


60.90 


30.00 


111.98 


54.47 


26.87 


69 . 




130.21 


63.05 


31.04 


116.28 


56.50 


27.86 


70 . 




134.77 


65.19 


32.07 


120.77 


58.62 


28.89 


71 . 




139.47 


67.39 


33.14 


125.47 


60.83 


29.96 


72 . 




144.09 


69.54 


34.18 


130.21 


63.05 


31.04 


73 . 




149.03 


71.84 


35.29 


135.14 


65.36 


32.16 


74 . 




153.85 


74.07 


36.36 


140.06 


67.66 


33.27 


75 . 




158.73 


76.34 


37.45 


144.93 


69.93 


34.37 


76 . 




163.93 


78.74 


38.61 


149.70 


72.15 


35.44 


77 . 




168.92 


81.04 


39.72 


154.56 


74.40 


36.52 


78 . 




174.22 


83.47 


40.88 


159.24 


76.57 


37.57 


79 . 




179.21 


85.76 


41.98 


163.93 


78.74 


38.61 


80 . 




184.16 


88.03 


43.07 


168.92 


81.04 


39.72 


81 . 




189.39 


90.42 


44.21 


174.22 


83.47 


40.88 


82 . 




194.93 


92.94 


45.41 


179.86 


86.06 


42.12 


83 . 




200.80 


95.60 


46.69 


185.87 


88.81 


43.44 


84 . 




207.04 


98.43 


48.03 


192.31 


91.74 


44.84 


85 . 




213.68 


101.42 


49.46 


199.20 


94.88 


46.34 
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Table 28.— SPECIMEN PREMIUM RATES— MONTHLY INCOME POLICY. 

Annual Premiums for an Income of $10 per Month for Twenty Years. 
(Non-participating.) 

Issued by the Prudential Insurance Company of America. 



Age 






Whole 
Life. 


10-Pay- 
ment 
Life. 


15-Pay- 
ment 
Life. 


20-Pay- 
ment 
Life. 


10-Year 
Endow- 
ment. 


15-Year 
Endow- 
ment. 


20-Year 
Endow- 
ment. 


20 ... . 


$26.24 


$64.63 


$47.83 


$39.64 


$161.00 


$102.03 


$73.28 


25 . 








29.41 


70.16 


51.99 


43.13 


161.44 


102.56 


73.90 


30 . 








33.47 


76.81 


57.01 


47.39 


162.05 


103.28 


74.77 


35 . 








38.76 


84.77 


63.07 


52.62 


162.95 


104.38 


76.16 


40 . 








45.76 


94.38 


70.53 


59.16 


164.33 


106.15 


78.46 


45 . 








55.20 


106.01 


79.82 


67.62 


166.67 


109.24 


82.46 


50 . 








68.11 


120.32 


91.77 


78.91 


170.80 


114.64 


89.35 


55 . 








85.91 


137.97 


107.36 


94.38 


177.87 


123.78 


100.87 


60 . 








110.64 


160.16 


128.41 


116.24 


189.62 


138.99 


119.55 



Note. — For a monthly income of a greater amount than $10 the premium charged 
would be correspondingly greater. For example: To get the rate for a monthly income 
of $20, multiply the above figures by two; of $25, multiply by two and one-half; of $50, 
by five, and so on. This policy provides for dependent survivors for a period of twenty 
years, and for self-support in old age in the case of endowment policies. Under this plan, 
instead of paying the amount of insurance in one sum on the death of the insured or on 
the maturity of the policy, a monthly sum of $10, or multiples thereof, is paid for a period 
of twenty years. 



Table 29.— SPECIMEN PREMIUM RATES— CONTINUOUS MONTHLY 
INCOME POLICY. 

Annual Premiums for an Income of $10 per Month for Twenty Years, pr so Long 
Thereafter as the Beneficiary Shall Live. (Non-participating.) 

Issued by the Prudential Insurance Company of America. 











Whole Life. 


20-Payment Life. 


20-Year Endowment. 


Age of 
Insured. 


Beneficiary 
Same Age 
as Insured. 


Beneficiary 
Five Years 
Younger 
than In- 
sured. 


Beneficiary 
Same Age 
as Insured. 


Beneficiary 
Five Years 
Younger 
than In- 
sured. 


Beneficiary 
Same Age 
as Insured. 


Beneficiary 
Five Years 
Younger 
than In- 
sured. 


20 . . . 


$32.19 


$33.25 


$47.70 


$49.24 


$102.66 


$105.92 


25 








34.81 


35.99 


50.19 


51.89 


97.68 


101.38 


30 








38.25 


39.59 


53.41 


55.24 


92.57 


96.58 


35 








42.89 


44.38 


57.61 


59.53 


88.18 


92.21 


40 








49.24 


50.85 


63.14 


65.14 


85.68 


89.31 


45 








58.01 


59.74 


70.67 


72.68 


86.47 


89.39 


50 








70.25 


72.05 


81.12 


83.06 


91.66 


93.91 


55 








87.35 


89.10 


95.82 


97.62 


102.31 


104.13 


60 








111.41 


112.90 


117.01 


118.50 


120.32 


121.81 


65 








145.60 


146.59 


148.23 


149.22 


149.42 


150.41 



Under this form of policy the monthly income, instead of being for a period of twenty 
years, is made continuous for the subsequent lifetime of the beneficiary. In other words, 
the monthly income is paid for twenty years in any event, but, if the beneficiary lives 
beyond the twenty-year period, the amount is paid for as many years thereafter as he or 

she may live. 



